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/ On the History of Musical Pitch. 
By ALEXANDER J. Exuis, B. A., F. R. 5., FL S.A. 


[CONTINUED. ] 

RTICLE 27. Orchestral Pitch.—During the latter 

part of the reign of mean pitch, a new power was 
showing itself in music—the orchestra, including the 
opera. Both church and chamber pitch were founded on 
the capabilities of the human voice alone, and the instru- 
ments were accessory. But the formation cf large 
orchestras, for which especial music was written, gave 
an excessive power to the instruments, which could de- 
velop their powers independently of the voice, and 
then, when joined with the voice in operas, could often 
exercise—have, certainly, often cruelly exercised—a 
tyrannical power over the voice. 

Down to 1816 in Austria, and later in most other 
places, mean pitch held undisputed sway. The most 
serious outbreaks against it 1 can find are: the French 
Conservatoire, which in 1812, according to a fork pre- 
served at the Conservatoire itself, used A 439.5 (nearly 
three-quarters of a semitone sharper than mean pitch), 
and two very doubtful pitches, not precisely specified, 
measured in 1815 by De Prony, as A 438.2 and A 444.5. 
The former I look upon as an individua! freak, for 
which I find no contemporary corroboration; so that I 
presume the pitch was confined to the Conservatoire, 
and may have been only a temporary trial. The other 
two are laboratory experiments and, from all the cir- 
cumstances under which they were made, I cannot 
attach much historical value to them. It was not till 
after 1816 that any general rise took place and slowly 
spread. ’ 

According to Schindler (“ Niederrheinische Musik- 
zeitung,” 1855, Nos. 8-and 9), as quoted by Nike 
(‘Ueber Orchesterstimmung,” 1862, p.. 26)—and the 
same story is given in the report of the French Com- 
mission, as sent to it in a letter by M. Kittl, director 
of the Prague Conservatoire—the rise began at the Con- 
gress of Vienna, when the Emperor Alexander of Rus- 
sia, who was colonel of an Austrian regiment, presented 
it with a new set of musical instruments, made by 
Stephan Koch, which were sharper than the mean 
pitch; and under the direction of Hieronymus Payer, 
this band became very noted for the brilliancy of its 
tones. But, when its assistance was required in per- 
forming an oratorio for the return of the Emperor 
Francis, it was found impossible to make use of it, and 
much talk thence arose. In 1820, the band of another 
regiment (Hoch und Deutsch Meister Infanterie) re- 
ceived new instruments, which were even sharper than 
the other. The Vienna theatres were in great trouble; 
for, whereas it was usual to call in the assistance of the 
military bands for great operas, two out of three of the 
regiments quartered in Vienna were no longer available, 
so that only one extra band remained for the theatres. 
The result naturally was that the theatres had ultimately 
to raise their pitch also, In 1823, Nike puts down 
Weber's “Euryanthe” as having been performed to A 
437.5, and in 1834, Kreutzer’s ‘‘ Nachtlager” to A 440, 
both in Vienna; and notes (from his own hearing ap- 
parently) A 466 as the actual pitch of the Vienna opera 
in 1861, during performance, which would be sharper 
than that officially recognized. Thus, the fork in 
possession of the great pianoforte-maker, Streicher, of 
which a copy was kindly sent to me, was only A 456.1 





before 1859. The transitional pitches, A 433.9 to A 
445.1—which last was regarded as a monstrosity—are 
noted by Scheibler before 1834. Once set the ball in 
motion, and instrument-makers keep it well up. Yet, 
heightening the pitch of wind instruments does not gen- 
erally improve their quality of tone: they lose richness 
and roundness and incline to scream; and it is 
continually the wind instruments which force the pitch 
up. 

The Vienna sharpening took some time to spread to 
Dresden, but Herr Nike, a Dresdener, says that in 
1821 the celebrated flutist there, Herr Fiirstenau, ob- 
tained a sharp flute from Koch, in Vienna. ‘These 
flutes, with additional keys, were much in vogue, but 
they drove the orchestra up. However, Dresden did 
not emulate Vienna; for, as late as 1826, the fork of 
Kapellmeister Reissiger was only A 435; and although 
Nike reports A 446 in 1861, the officials (especially Herr 
Moritz Fiirstenau, the librarian, who has been very kind 
in helping me) declare that they are all perfectly un- 
aware of such a pitch. They profess to use A 440, 
but the forks I have measured are one or two vibrations 
lower,.as A 438.9, 439.4, and 437.8, It is, however, 
often the case that the orchestra, by heating up, plays 
sharper during performance, as I have just noted. 
See, for an excellent example, A 449.7, generated from 
A 445.6 at Covent Garden operain 1879. This is a good 
reason for using a comparatively low pitch, for the sing- 
er's voice does not sharpen in the same way, but has 
rather a tendency to flatten as it becomes weary with 
much singing. 

The Austrian influence was, of course, greatly felt 
in Italy, and in 1845 we find the Italian pitches at 
Florence, A 436.7; Turin, A 439.9; and at Milan, A 
446.6, where it increased in 1856-7 to A 450.3 and A 
451.7, In 1869, the information officially communi- 
cated to the Society of Arts, gave Vienna pitch (mean- 
ing, possibly, A 456.1) to Florence, Venice, and Naples 
Bologna, which sent a fork, was flatter, showing only 
A 443.1, There was in fact complete want of agreement. 

Although the elevation of pitch took some time to 
accomplish in Dresden—where it, after all, remained 
tolerably low—it seems to have proceeded much further 
and faster in Leipzig, where the celebrated Gewand- 
haus concerts were held, and where, in 1859, I find A 
448.8, and, in 1869, nearly the same, A 448.2. A fork, 
sent officially from the late Kapellmeister Rietz, from 
Dresden, to the Society of Arts, in 1869, as the Dres- 
den pitch, A 449.4, seems to have been a Leipzig fork 
sent by mistake. In Berlin, it was some time before 
the sharpening influence was felt. In 1806-14, Wie- 
precht reports A 480.5 possibly an error in calculating 
an equally tempered A from C 512, instead of MA 428, 
which would belong to the mean pitch; but I have not 
been able to see the original statement. Fischer, in 1822, 
found A 437.3; in 1830, Berlin reached A 440; and, 
in 1834, according to Scheibler, A 441.6. After this, 
progress was rapid, and in 1858, A 451.8 was reached. 

The whole of the German and Italian pitches were 
thrown back in 1859 by the introduction of the French 
Normal A 435.4, of which I shall have to speak in the 
next article. 

In France, the pitch rose gradually at first. The 
Grand Opera was A 434 in 1819, and only A 431.7 in 
1822. In 1824, however, a singer, whose voice was 


failing (Madame Branchu), insisted on rearing the 
old pitch, 425.8, and it was five years before the opera 
returned, in 1829, to A 434. According to De la Fage 
(“ De l'Unité Tonique,” 1859, additional notes, p. 7), 
this recovery of pitch was undesigned. A single horn 
player, Jean Mengal, without consulting any one, short- 
ened his horn, and his companions either returned to 
their old sharper instruments or cut down their 
new ones. It was another case of sharpen- 
ing due to a wind instrument. Of course, it 
is the duty of the conductor to prevent such freaks; 
but conductors seem to prefer avoiding squabbles 
with instrumentalists, and not to care if the singers’ 
voices are strained, and rapidly ruined. A curious 
thing occurred at this time at the Grand Opera House 
in Paris. The pianos used for rehearsals had been 
lowered when the pitch of the opera was lowered in 
1824, and were not raised when the pitch of the opera 
was raised; thus, in 1829, we find the pianos at A 
425.5, and the orchestra at A 440, both pitches being 
taken from forks verified by the tuner, Monneron for 
De la Fage. Finally, in 1856, the Grand Opera was 
at A 445.8, or A 446.2, and, in 1858, at A 448. The 
Italian and the Comic Opera had nearly reached the 
same figure, and the Conservatoire also, A 446.2, ac- 
cording to De la Fage. ‘The provincial French operas 
were generally high—as Lille, A 450.5, or 452; and 
Marseilles, A 447—and Pleyel’s pianos were at A 446. 
This pitch began to frighten French musicians, and 
the French commission was issued in 1859, of which I 
shall speak presently. Since that time, French pitch 
has been, nominally, A 435; what the actual pitch of 
the opera is, during performance, | have not been able 
to ascertain, but probably a little higher 
[To be Continued.) 











The Opening of the New Concert Hall. 


N Wednesday evening last the Metropolitan Con- 
cert Hall, at the corner of Broadway and Forty- 
first street, was opened to the stockholders and their 
friends invited for the occasion. About a thousand 
persons were present, including Mayor Cooper, S. L. 
M. Barlow, J. P. Lowrie, D. C, Calvin. C, C, Beaman, 
Judge Choate, J. A. Stout, F. N. Bangs, Peter B. 
Olney, G. Baldwin, A. W. Evarts, H. Seligman, Salem 
H. Wales, Judge Van Vorst, Judge Barrett, Judge 
Speir, and J. J. Higginson. 

The hall has already been pretty fully described, 
but a brief sketch of the interior will not be out of 
place here. On the first floor of the Broadway side 
there are six ante-rooms for the use of the manager 
and the directors. Beyond these rooms is the concert 
hall, with the orchestra stand in the centre. On the 
Seventh avenue front is the café, which will be open 
to outsiders as well as to the concert-goers. Over the 
promenade platform, which is only raised a few inches 
above the main floor, is a balcony running entirely 
around the building. Here there are two rows of 
private boxes on the sides, with a restaurant on the 
Seventh avenue side and ladies’ drawing-rooms and 
private dining-rooms, as well as cloak and hat rooms. 
The third floor or terrace is immediately above the 
balcony but outside the building. It is 30 feet wide 
and 600 feet around the building and covered by a 





large awning. 
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Warerooms and Manuel, 611 Washington cre Boston, Mass., U.S. A. 





TWO AWARDS. 


Centennial. 


The only house which received this supreme recompense for Pianos in 
Main Exhibition Building. 





Artists. 


USED BY ALL THE GREAT ARTISTS. 


~~ Liebling, Sherwood, Adams, Galassi, Conly, Annie Louise Cary, Clara 
Louise Kellogg, Emma Thursby, Emma Abbott, Papenheim, Marie Roze, 
Remenyi, Mapleson, &c., in Concerts in Boston and elsewhere. 








SEASONS 1876—1879. ONE HUNDRED 


Cormerte. 


The Best. 


ARTISTS OF TO-DAY. 








“MORE THAN FIVE HUNDRED CONCERTS IN _ 
CERTS, OCTOBER AND NOVEMBER, 1879. 


PRONOUNCED THE BEST BY THE LEADING 


Used in the finest Concerts in the leading cities of the United States— 
CON- Boston, Mass. ; Providence, R. I.; Philadelphia, Pa.; Buffalo, N. Y.; 
Cleveland, O.—used with Grand Orchestra. 





S. Liebling says: ‘‘I regard it as the best.” Chas. R. Adams: ‘‘ They 
have no superior.” Mrs. Osgood: ‘‘ Superior to all others.” Similar 
words from Henry Mapleson, Carl Zerrahn, Sherwood, &c. 











The success of the Henry F. Miller Pianos has led to the introduction of bogus Miller Pianos in various sections. The tradeand the public are cautioned against such impositions, 











The Superiority of the “SOHMER” 
Pianos is recognized and acknowl- 
edged by the highest musical authori- 
ties, and the demand for them is as 

















steadily increasing as their merits are 





becoming more extensively known. 








Received First Medal of Merit and 
Diploma of Honor at Centennial Ex- 
hibition. 

Superior to all others in tone, dura- 
bility and finish. 














Have the indorse- 








ment of all leading artists. 








SOHMER & CO., Manuitaotudie 149 to 155 E. 14th St., New York. 








——First Medal and Diploma at the Centennial Exhibition, Philadelphia, 1876.—— 





Gold Medal at the 
World’s Fair, Vienna, 
1873. 





GHO. STHOK & CO., surnam eX 


MANUFACTURERS OF 





sacs Medal at the 


1873. A eer 


GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


Have received the Highest Honor ever obtained by any Piano Manufacturer, 


‘* For greatest power, pleasing and noble quality of tone, pliable action and solid workmanship, novelty of construction in an independent iron frame, and placing strings in three tiers.” 


FACTORY, 34th St., bet. {Oth and iith Aves. | 


WAREROOMS, No. {1 East (4th St., New York. 








ES IN ALES ES 


Highest Centennial Award. 
DIPLOMA OF HONOR AND MEDAL OF MERIT. 





By the system of awards adopted, Pianos of all grades received medals of precisely the 
same character, but the true test of merit appears only in the reports of judges accompanying 
the medals. The judges found in the KNABE PiANos the Best Exponents of the Art 
of Piano-Making, and by their verdict have conceded to them THe LEApING PosiTIoNn. 

Combining all the Requisites of a Perfect Instrument in the Highest Degree 


Power, Richness and Singing Quality of Tone, 
Ease and Elasticity of Touch, Effectiveness of Action. 
Solidity and Originality of Construction. 
Excellence of Workmanship on all Four Styles. 


(Joncert (jrands, Parlor (jrands, Square and [{pright Pianog. 


WM. KNABE & CO., Baltimore and New York, 
112 Fifth Ave., New York, and 204 & 206 W. Baltimore St., Baltimore. 





A GREAT DISCOVERY! 
SCHOMACKER 
Gold String Pianos. 


AN ABSOLUTELY PERFECT INSTRUMENT. 


Increased Purity, Quality and Resonance of Tone. 
Increased Resistance to Atmospheric Action. 
Increased Richness and Elegance of Appearance. 


HIGHEST HONORS EVER AWARDED TO ANY MAKER IN THE WORLD. 


International Centennial Exhibition, 1876, at Philadelphia, 
Grand Total, 96 out of a possible 96. 


[™ lllustrated Catalogues, with Price List, mailed free on application. 


—_—_—_—_—#4¢%—_____— 
WAREROOMS: FACTORY : 


No. 1103 Chestnut Street, N.W. Cor. tith & Catharine Sts. 
PHILADELPHIA. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Music and the Drama in St. Louis. 
[CORRESPONDENCE OF THE COURIER. ]} 
Sr. Louis, Mo., May 22, 1880. 

HOSE of your readers who are familar with the 
status in quo of musical affairs in this city will, 

no doubt, be surprised at its apparently flourishing 
condition. One opera company has already set sail, 
another is ready to weigh anchor next week, and a 
third one is busy selecting a crew in expectation to 
sail at the beginning of next month; which of these 
will be able to cope successfully with the tempestuous 
and uncertain tide of public patronage is a matter 
which time alone can solve, but certain it is that all 
three cannot possibly succeed. The experience of 
Mapelson, Strakosch, Maretzek, Thomas, and others, 
are not such as to lend encouragement to these ven- 





tures. 

The opera company which has been courting public 
patronage since the 13th inst., is known under the 
title of the Nathal English Opera Company, and is 
giving its performances nightly at ““The Pickwick,” an 
elegant building which cost $50,000, and is modeled 
after the Bijou Opera House, of New York. The 
house is owned by J. R, Jennings, of New York, and 
is managed by his nephew, A. E. Philipps, and, thanks 
to the enterprise of these gentlemen, St. Louis may be 
proud in the acquisition of this cosy place of amuse- 
ment. 

Louis Nathal is manager of this opera company, and 
deserves great credit for his untiring zeal in presenting 
the operas given, up to the present, in so perfect a style. 
Signor F. Arrigoni, of New York, is the scenic artist; 
his tasteful work bespeaks his talent and is the theme 
of general admiration. Joseph T. Chambers has 
proven himself to be a very able assistant. W. E. 
Taylor is musical director; he deserves great praise 
for the careful manner in which the operas have been 
so far rendered. 

The following was the cast of ** The Grande Duch- 
esse: La Grande Duchesse, Charlotte Hutchings; 
Wanda, Agnes Storrs Vedders; Fritz, George S. 
Weeks; Prince Paul, Wm. Luard; General Baum, 
Louis Nathal; Puck, James Vincent; Nepomuc, F. H. 
Frear; Baron Grog, W. H. Baumgartner; Iza, Hattie 
Delano; Olga, Rose Sanger; Charlotte, Rose Robert; 
Amelia, Louise Lister. 

This initiatory performance was in every respect 
highly creditable; the principals were well up in their 
work and received loud applause, while the efficiency 
of the chorus formed a strong feature of the general 
effect. 

The performance of the “Bells of Corneville’’ intro- 
duced a new singer, Reca Murilli, who, as Serpolette, 
made a favorable impression. I refrain from indivi- 
dual criticism, as it is impossible to arrive at a just 
estimate of any singer after hearing him only once. 

A short account of the building itself will now be in 
order. It has a front of 60 feet, running back toa 
depth of 115 feet, is built of brick and stone, and the 
style of its architecture is Renaissance. ‘The auditor- 
ium is 50 by 55 feet, is carpeted, and has seating capac- 
The stage has a width of 
There is a ladies’ and 
gentlemen's parlor, elegantly furnished. The foyer, 
which overlooks the auditorium proper, and which 
stands in the same relation to the theatre that an 
organ loft does to a church, is the most fashionable 
section of the house. The admissions to this place 
will be limited to 100 persons for each performance, 
and an appropriately high rate will be charged for ad- 
mission cards. 


ity of nearly 600 chairs. 
60 feet by a depth of 30 feet. 


This brief description will suffice to give your 
readers an idea of the elegance of this new temple 
dedicated to the muses. 

Opposite the Pickwick is Uhrig’s Cave, where oper- 
atic and dramatic performances will take place under 
the management of Collins & Short. Open-air per- 
formances like these proved a great attraction last 
year, and everything has been done to beautify and 
improve the grounds. A new and capacious stage has 
been erected, 36 by 25 feet, and all the scenery is new. 








Flotow’s “ Martha” has been selected for the opening 


night, Thursday, May 27. 

The third opera company, which intends to start the 
first week in June, is under the joint management of 
Henri Laurent and Correlli. They have engaged a the- 
atre in the neighborhood of Lafayette Park, one of the 
most aristocratic parts of our city. If they get good 
talent as support they will unquestionably do a good 
business. 

The theatrical season is over; the last performance 
atthe Grand Opera House drew the most miserable 
houses ever known in this city. Those of your readers 
who know Col. J. A. Nunez's play of “Saints and 
Sinners” will not be surprised to hear this; it is one 
of the worst and weakest productions ever brought 
here, but the gallant colonel, as author, does not see it. 

The complimentary benefit tendered to Charles 
Pope was a genuine success both financially and dra- 
matically speaking. ‘‘ Romeo and Juliet” 
in order to give one of our most accomplished society 
ladies, Ella Sturgis, daughter of General Sturgis, an 
opportunity of making herdebut as an actress. Pope's 
Theatre was crowded by one of the most aristocratic 
and critical audiences ever assembled at a time 
within its walls, and Miss Sturgis’ success was a genu- 
ine artistic triumph, such as few would have dared to 
hope from one who had to face a large audience for 
the first time. Charles Pope took to the part of Mer- 
cutio, and F. B. Warde appeared as Romeo, both sus- 
taining the roles admirably. 

The suit of R. S. Hayett against Kunkel Brothers 
to recover $1,000 as commission, has been decided 
with a verdict for $100, JUPITER. 


was chosen 








Musical, Though Modest. 


[CORRESPONDENCE OF THE COURIER. } 
Newark, N, J., May 25, 1880. 

igre ype tami cities are proverbially inar- 

tistic, and Newark, making her chief boast as 
she does, of the extent and variety of her manufact- 
ures, is no exception to the rule. We cannot claim 
for her, as yet, any very exalted standard of taste or 
criticism, in musical matters especially, and yet our 
self-esteem flatters us into the belief that, compared 
with other purely manufacturing cities, we are far from 
having cause for shame. We are scarcely metropoli- 
tan enough to sustain a grand Academy of Music, or a 
great choral society, but our close proximity to New 
York city renders the former unnecessary, and per- 
haps, impossible, while the numerous very creditable 
concerts given by our local talent, reconciles us, in 
some measure, to the absence of the latter. But we 
are not wholly destitute of choruses, even if none of 
them can be called great. The youngest of these de- 
serves some special mention. It styles itself the 
‘* Schubert Vocal Society,’ and although organ- 
ized only three months ago proposes to give a 
public concert of high class music in about two weeks. 
Presumptuous, apparently, but accounted for by 
the fact that all of its members were experienced chorus 
singers before its inauguration. Indeed, no chorus in 
our city has ever begun its career with so excellent a 
quality of voices and with so little “dead wood.” 
Many of its singers were members of the Clinton 
Vocal Union, which achieved an enviable fame under 
the brilliant baton of B. C. Gregory. We look forward 
to a bright future for the young *‘ Schubert,” which 
certainly opens its career under favorable auspices. Its 
baton is wielded by L. A. Russell, one of the most 
talented and energetic of our rising young musicians. 

By the way, | might instance here as an evidence of 
the exalted character of the musical information and 
criticism (save the mark!) furnished by our local 
luminaries, a statement which appeared a day or two 
ago in a notice of the proposed concert of the ** Schu- 
bert,” to the effect that the society was on this occa- 
sion to present ‘‘ several popular oratorios! !” 

Our organists are evidently determined to do their 
share toward elevating the popular taste in music. 
Frank Sealy has been giving a series of organ recitals 
free to the public, and now Mr. Schuyler, of the Church 
of the Redeemer, announces a similar series. These 
gentlemen will undoubtedly attain their end, as far as 
the public will allow them. ANN DANTE. 





Musical Events in Lowell. 
[CORRESPONDENCE OF THE COURIER] 

Lowe, Mass., May 25, 1880. 
HE musical season in this city is fast drawing to a 
close, and the present week will bring us two im- 
portant events, after which our people will begin to 
clear out for cooler parts. May 19 an excellent con- 
cert was given by Mrs. Georgia Bent, assisted by her 
pupils and Solon W. Stevens, accompanist. Mrs. 
Bent is our leading vocal teacher, and the various 
numbers rendered by her pupils showed excellent 
training. May 24, the Amphions gave their annual 
concert in Huntington Hall before a large and fash- 
ionable audience. The club was assisted by Mrs. 
Humphrey Allen, soprano; C. N. Allen, violin, both 
excellent artists, and great favorites in this city. The 
club consists of twenty-four male voices, and on this 
occasion did not appear to very good advantage, a 
recent change in its conductorship not proving bene- 
ficial. It seems too bad that Mr. Driver could not 
have remained with the club, for he certainly had 
brought it to great proficiency. Since its last concert 
a number of good voices have retired, which probably 
would account for so small a volume of tone. Mr. 
Stevens, the conductor, accompanied Mr. and Mrs. 
Allen in their numbers well, considering he had to 
preside at a miserable instrument. Miss Hattie Snell 
has been engaged as leading soprano at St. Ann's 
Episcopal Church. This young lady is a very prom- 
ising singer, and she made a great impression at this 

church when she sang last Sunday for the first time 





Music in Scranton. 
[CORRESPONDENCE OF “THE COURIER, } 
SCRANTON, Pa., May 25, 1880. 
HE present season has proved the most important 
in the history of musical affairs in this city 
We have been favored with the very best attractions, 
and our citizens have shown their appreciation by 
liberally patronizing all first class entertainments. The 
efforts of the Philharmonic Society, our leading musi- 
cal organization, have been especially well supported, 
and, as a result, it has made extra efforts to present 
the best attractions. The operatta, ‘* The Hay- 
’ was presented last week and gave good satis- 
The society is now preparing to present 
Professor C. B. 


makers, 
faction. 
Sullivan's opera, ‘‘The Sorcerer.” 
Derman, the director, deserves much credit for having 
brought the society to so high a standard. 

One of the most important events of the season 
will be the ‘“‘Welsh National Eisteddfod,” to be held 
in this city June 23 and 24, under the auspices of the 
Welsh Philosophical Society. Great preparations are 
being made, and its success is more than assured. 
Societies and choirs from all parts of the State will be 
present and compete. The adjudicators are D. Dudley 
Buck, S. B. Mills, and George Simpson, of New York 
city. I will have more to say in regard to this affair 
in a future letter. P. Cr. 





Burlington's Sensation. 
[CORRESPONDENCE OF THE COURIER.] 
Buruincton, Iowa, May a1, 1880. 


K bien event of the season was on last Monday even 
ing. The Rive-King and Maria Litta Concert 


Company gave a magnificent concert. The party in- 
cludes George Conly, basso; Adolph Fischer, ‘cellist 
and Mr. Dulcken, accompanist. Quite a large and 
Mme. Rive- 
King’s playing was even better than at her last appear- 
Maria Litta was the centre of attraction. 


enthusiastic audience greeted them. 


ance here. 
Although this was her first appearance here we have a 
claim on her, as she lived here a long time and here 
got her first musical ideas. The audience expected 
much and was evidently not disappointed, judging 
from the storm of applause that rewarded her efforts 
George Conly, the basso, sang very well, but we were 
not greatly surprised with his voice. Mons. Fischer's 
superb playing has been the theme of musical conver- 
sation ever since. We never remember having heard 
such perfect tones brought from a violincello before 
Dulcken’s exquisite accompaniments, as usual, came 
in for their share of the honors. 


The Tennesseeans drew a small house on last Satur- 
day evening. Call's great circus will fill the city with 
Grangers on next Saturday, May 22. On next Sunday 
evening the choir of the Congregational church will 
give another popular piano service. Max. 
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J Miss Neilson's Farewell. 

S ypnoar if ever, has Booth’s Theatre been so 

crowded as it was on last Monday evening, when 
Miss Adelaide Neilson took her farewell benefit. The 
audience applauded long and vigorously when she first 
appeared upon the stage, and became more and more 
enthusiastic as the performance proceeded, until at the 
close every one stood up and joined in an outburst of 
applause that lasted fully five minutes, and was made 
more demonstrative by cheering and waving of hand- 


“kerchiefs. Indeed the audience seemed loath to leave 


the theatre. 

The programme was a composite one, embracing 
selections from the second and fourth acts of ‘‘ Twelfth 
Night,” in which Miss Neilson personated Viola, the 
balcony scene from “ Romeo and Juliet,” the persona- 
tion of Imogen in the fifth act of ‘“‘Cymbeline,’’ and 
the personation of Isabella in the second and third acts 
of “ Measure for Measure.” 

The part of Viola, as presented on this occasion, 
was too fragmentary and devoid of plot interest to show 
Miss Neilson’s acting off to advantage; and, though 
the actress was natural, graceful and charming as 
Juliet in the balcony scene, her acting lost much of 
its effect for the same reason. As Imogen she showed 
to better advantage, as the greater number of details 
involved gave her better opportunity for displaying her 
powers. But it wasin “* Measure for Measure” that 
she rose to her appropriate plane of a great actress. It 
was the first time that the part of Isabella had been 
played in New York for thirty-five years, and, there- 
fore, by far the greater part of her audience had no 
other acquaintance with it than had been gathered 
from reading of the play, or ‘‘ tragedy,” as it was called 
in the programme. The subject of the play rendered 
the part a peculiarly difficult one to present to a refined 
audience; but Miss Neilson, by sheer force of acting, 
stepped at once over all difficulties and stood before 
her audience as a lovely woman, towering in the 
strength of her purity immeasurably above her cow- 
ardly and contemptible brother, whose life she en- 
deavored to save. The amazement and horror she dis- 
played on the discovery of Angelo’s purpose, and the 
force with which she declared her intention to proclaim 
his wickedness to the people, were extraordinary; and, 
in the prison scene, where her brother implores her to 
save his life by giving her body to Angelo, her acting 
and declamation were magnificent. As the curtain 
fell; the audience rose in a body and broke forth into 
the wildest applause; men cheered, ladies waved their 
handkerchiefs, and when at length the whilom grand, 
majestic Isabella came before the curtain, all smiles 
and blushes and gentleness, it was several minutes be- 
fore silence could be restored and she could get an 
vpportunity to say ; “I have come before you to say 
farewell. Parting is always sad. But when the actress 
must part with those who have been associated, as you 
have been, with her happiness, there should be a 
stronger word than sadness to express all that she 
feels. It seems to me that [ am leaving not only 
friends but happiness itself; that the skies can never 
again be so bright as they have been to me here, nor 
flowers bloom, nor music sound, any more. I cannot 
thank you better forall that you have done forme than 
to say that I leave you with sorrow, and that I shall 
always speak of you with a grateful heart and often 
think of you with tears. Take, then, the assurance 
that I feel deeply your unvarying warmth and appre- 
ciation, and let me bid you goodby with the thought 
that as | never shall forget you, so shall you keep a 
small place in your memories for me,” and then, with 
a pretty little trick of seeming to be about to fall from 
overwrought emotion, she tottered to one side of the 
stage and was drawn behind the curtain by Claudio. 

In this connection, the following extracts from the 
N.Y. Afera/d are interesting: 

Miss Neilson’s present American engagement has been a 
most successful one, and one full of hard work fer the actress. 
It opened on October 20 at the Brooklyn Park Theatre, and 
has continued almost uninterruptedly since, covering 186 
performances, During her New York engagement of four 
weeks she has played Imogen in ‘‘Cymbeline”’ five times, 
Juliet six times, Viola eight times, Rosalind four times, 
Pauline twice, Julia, in the Hunchback,” twice, and Isabella 
once, The houses have been uniformly large, and the en- 
gagements here and ‘‘on the road” most satisfactory. She 





now goes to California for four weeks, after which she returns 
to England. 

The revival of ‘Measure for Measure,” after a rest of half 
a century, brings up memories of ‘‘the good old days” in the 
local theatrical world connected with:the times when the 
Park Theatre was in its glory, and alittle later when the Park 
Theatre, Chatham Garden, Columbian Gardens, Richmond 
Hill, Vauxhall and the Broadway Circus provided amuse- 
ment and recreation for New Yorkers, whose fashionable 
residences then clustered about the vicinity of the City Hall, 
along Greenwich and State streets, and whose afternoon 
promenades were about Bowling Green and the Battery. 
These were the earliest of the ‘‘good old days when we were 
boys,” of whom so many of us have heard the gray-haired 
habitués of the theatre during the past decade speak with a 
sigh, as they recalled the names then, or since, famous on 
the theatrical boards, and regretted that they had all or 
nearly all passed away. It is so long a period since ‘‘Meas- 
ure for Measure” was first produced here—at the Park 
Theatre, March 27, 1818—that but very few of these dear, 
sighing, regretful ‘told boys” were present last evening to 
have painful as well as pleasant memories roused by a repe- 
tition by the favorite of to-day of the lines they had listened 
to in the dim bygone by the Isabella of their youth, Mrs, 
Burnes. This first American performance of Shakespeare’s 
comedy was given by Mr. Pritchard as the Duke of Austria, 
Mr. Robertson as Angelo, Mr. Simpson as Claudio, and Mrs. 
Burnes, a noted leading stock actress, as Isabella. It was a 
notably strong performance, and the cast included those 
whom our grandfathers and grandmothers were pleased to 
call their prime favorites. 








French Opera. 

byl Tuesday evening, May 25, the farewell per- 
formance of Maurice Grau’s French Opera 
Troupe was given at the Academy of Music, the oc- 
casion being M. Capoul’s benefit. ‘The house was by 
no means well filled, and did not yield the sum to the 
favorite tenor which he no doubt expected. ‘The night 
was an unusually warm one, and forced most of the 

male auditors into the lobby during the acts. 
The programme offered was a choice one, viz., the 
first act of Herold’s “Le Pre aux Clercs,” the second 


act of Adam's ‘‘ Le Postillon de Lonjumeau,” and the} 


second and third acts of ‘Thomas’ “ Mignon.” 

In the act from ‘‘ Le Pre aux Clercs,” scarcely a 
number was well rendered, and consequently the per- 
formance somewhat dragged. The chorus was weak, 
and the orchestra coarse and often too leud. ‘The duet 
at the beginning of the opera, sung by Mlles. Gregoire 
and Jouard, was not interpreted with much effect, 
although it was much better done, by comparison, than 
other pieces by which it was followed. ‘The accom- 
paniment, so spirited and beautiful, was quite deli- 
cately played. Capoul, in his first aria, sang with an 
exaggerated expression, and his constant use in un- 
necessary places of the falsetto and soffo voce proved 
conclusively that he had no voice for the night he 
would have wished for it most. The male chorus 
which followed was decidedly poor. The duet for 
Isabella and Marguerite (the roles sung respectively by 
Mlle. Leroux-Bouvard and Mlle. Angéle) did not 
reach a very high standard of excellence, the former 
lady often singing false, and exhibiting a style calcu- 
lated to fully show whatever defects there might be in 
her voice and method. ‘The latter singer did not im- 
prove on her former efforts, whether considered vocally 
or histrionically. As a figure-head she makes a good 
show, but otherwise there is nothing to recommend her 
to the attention of the public. The last exsemble was 
not noted for its truthfulness of intonation, and the 
lack of this was not atoned for by an effective render- 
ing. ‘Thus the curtain descended upon the scene with- 
out awakening much applause from the audience, which 
seemed to be relieved at not having to listen to such 
uninspiring efforts on the part of the performers. 

The curtain remained down almost long enough to 
give those present an opportunity to forget what had 
just been said and sung. It rose in due time, how- 
ever, upon a poor stage setting of the scene which 
opens the second act in ‘*Le Postillon de Lonje- 
meau.”’ But little need be written of the representa- 
tion of this act, for although the singers endeavored 
to perform their several parts to the satisfaction of the 
audience, the success obtained was not commensurate 
with the efforts made. Capoul’s voice was evidently 
gone, and no exertion on his part could give him con- 
trol over it fora moment. Such a failure on such a 
night must have been exasperating to the once favor- 





ite tenor, but there was no help for it. M. de Saint- 
Phar’s role could not have been worse sung. ‘The 
‘* scale aria” made a good impression, however. Much 
of the dialogue was not understood even by those who 
speak French. The words could not always be dis- 
tinguished, nor were they all audible. 

The second and third acts of ** Mignon” brought 
forward Paola-Marie, who scored the real success of 
the evening. When the first act played was only half 
over she was presented with a lovely: bouquet and a 
horseshoe of roses. Considerable enthusiasm was 
manifested when this took place. She sang the part 
of Mignon with much taste and grace, and acted in a 
neat and bright manner. Mlle. Angéle created very 
little interest in her part. M. Juteau was as funny as 
usual. Of the part of Wilhelm Meister (Capoul) noth- 
ing need be said. 

At the end of the evening’s performance the singers 
were called out, Capoul appearing with the other 
artists, who all bowed their farewell acknowledgments 
to the assembled audience, quickly retiring afterward, 
Some of them will likely never be heard in New York 
again, others are already engaged for the coming 
season —1880-81. 


Joseffy’s Benefit Concert. 
HIS concert took place last Wednesday evening, 
May 26, in Chickering Hall. The programme 
embraced Beethoven's overture to Egmont; Chopin's 
second concerto, F minor; Beethoven’s concerto, E 
flat; Litelff’s scherzo from the concerto symphonique 
(first time); and Liszt's fantasie (for piano and or- 
von Athen, 

ived quite an ovation, and exhibited 
the grace, beauty and polish for 
which he has Become so justly celebrated. The 
Chopin concerto brought forth enthusiastic plaudits, 
and was really a splendid performance. The Beet- 
hoy@miconcerto, to our mind, lacked the necessary 
d majesty, but it was executed with such 
perfection that the audience forgot all but 
th rformer, whom they applauded heartily at the 
close of the last movement. Litolff’s scherzo was well 
received, and the “ Ruin of Athens” fantasie grandly 
play Joseffy has made upon the New York public 
an indelible impression. His return will be always a 

causé for the greatest congratulation. 






















Brignoli’s Benefit. 

HE Brignoli benefit concert which took place in 
Chickering Hall Monday evening, May 24, was 
a great success, and must have proved to him that the 
number of his friends have not diminished. Among 
the audience present was Signor Campanini, who ap- 
plauded the favorite tenor vigorously and often, there- 
by displaying a generous disposition and kindly sym- 
pathy toward a brother artist. The orchestra was di- 
rected by Signor Tomasi, and did most creditable work 
under the direction of this leader. The hall seemed 

to bear well its transformation into a theatre. 

Donizetti's “* Don Pasquale” was, upon the whole, 
quite well interpreted, Signor Brignoli representing the 
role of Ernest. He was supported by Signors Papini, 
Tagliapietra, Fontana, and Mrs. G. Robertson. Sig- 
nor Tagliapietra sang finely, but acted a trifle stiffly. 
Mrs. Robertson performed her part very acceptably, 
and was applauded frequently by her many friends and 
admirers. Signors Papini and Fontana both acquitted 
themselves well and ably. 

A short concert-programme was interpreted between 
the second and third acts by several well known 
artists. Mme. Teresa Carreno played Liszt's valse in 
fine style, for which she was honored by an encore. 
Miss Nina Marcy and Brignoli gave effectively the 
favorite duet from ‘“Traviata,” “ Parigi, o cara!” The 
harp playing of Mme. Chatterton Bohrer in “Les 
Danse de Sylphes” was all that the imagination could 
desire, and was greatly applauded. “Stella Confi- 
dente’’ was broadly and effectively delivered by Signor 
Tagliapietra, and “Quando sull ali,” from ‘* Trova- 
tore,” expressively rendered by Miss Marcy. Brig- 
noli’s romance was artistically delivered, and his voice 
was hardly ever in better condition. His reception 
was a very enthusiastic one, and was well deserved. 
Miss Marcy can do better than she did on Monday 
night and when she has become a little accustomed to 
facing the dreaded public. 
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YA Visit to the Abbe Franz Liszt in Rome. 


N speaking of the wonders of Rome it is usual for 
the conversation to turn on the Pope; but when 
musicians speak of the Pope, their thoughts turn to 
their ever-famous hero, the Abbe Franz Liszt. By a 
jucky chance in the year 1868 I was left to choose be- 
tween a presentation to the Pope and a visit to Franz 
Liszt, for my time, which was short, did not allow me 
to enjoy both privileges. I weighed in the balance of 
Fame the two Popes—one of the Roman Catholic 
Church, the other of music, and the scale turned in 
favor of Liszt. 
* * * * * * * * 

The S. Francesco Convent is close to the ruins of 
Venus’ Temple, and gives one the,impression of being 
acountry seat. Some steps lead to the open door, 
through which we passed unchallenged. No sacred 
pictures, no cloisters here bear witness to the monastic 
life, and if some monks in long white robes had not 
passed us by, I should have imagined I was in a well 
cared for but simply furnished private residence. The 
monks took no notice of us; they seemed to be quite 
used to seeing strangers pass in and out every day at 
all hours. We ascended to the first floor; a servant, 
dressed in black, soon opened the door of Liszt’s 
dwelling for us, and we found ourselves in a sa/on, fur- 
nished with red, in the most refined taste, the window 
of which overlooked the Imperial Gardens, while on 
the left stood the old Colosseum, the giant among 
monuments. ‘There is always a peculiar charm in no- 
ticing the surroundings of a great genius, because 
through them it is possible to read something of his 
character and the inmost nature of his soul. 

One experiences a feeling of internal harmony with 
Liszt, which is not disturbed by any sharp dissonance 
or inharmonious luxury. The furniture was most 
simple, and no more decoration was on the dark tapes- 
tried walls than was necessary to prevent it having a 
bare appearance. The half-opened lattice admitted a 
soft, green light, and the wonderful piano tempted 
one, in spite of one’s self, to draw out the tone from the 
keys, which, in this room, would have power to give 
refreshing rest to the disturbed soul. No books and 
music lay here in ingenious disorder, to prove the 
presence of a celebrated genius; and the parade of 
certain objects, so often met with in others to display 
the possession of particular tastes, was here entirely 
wanting. No statutes and rare curiosities were to be 
seen; the owner of this dwelling appeared not to need 
these outward inciters. Here peace reigned alone, 
and in this quiet retreat the susceptible mind received 
an impression similar to that produced on the ear by 
a perfect consonance. Soon a second door was opened, 
and upon the threshold appeared the tall figure of 
Franz Liszt. The long, black garment, that alone re- 
minded one of monastic life, could not detract from 
the princely grandeur of his features and manner; his 
long, silver hair fell from his expressive head down to 
his shoulders, but on the powerful brow could be read 
the great thoughts that dwelt within. I had never 
before seen the renowned master, but my highest ex- 
pectations were more than realized by his imposing 
presence. He greeted us with winning kindness, asked 
after old acquaintances, sending kind remembrances, 
with endearing urbanity and modesty, to his old pupils 
and followers, Tausig and Rubinstein. There was an 
elegance in his manner and bearing that proved how 
his intellect and wit had once enlivened the most re- 
fined salons, till, satiated with them, he had sought 
refuge in this simple mode of life. I did not dare to 
ask him to play, but with combined gallantry and 
humor he divined my secret wish and gratified it. 

‘’ My gracious friend,” he said, “I am only a retired 
servant of music; but if my playing can give you 
pleasure, do not hesitate to ask me.” 

I was most agreeably surprised by this invitation, 
and answered the master that, if he deserved the title 
of servant in the boudoir of Dame Music, it must be 
the highest position that a son of the muse could 
obtain. . 

He made me take a seat by him at the piano; and 
it seemed to me that he sat there lost in the wondrous 
harmonies that his fingers played, that his soul must 
befar away from us. His look was fixed, in an absent 





manner, upwards, as if he were drawing down the 
tender sounds from heaven. Sometimes they melted 
into a lovely adagio, like the flowing of a softly mur- 
muring, inexhaustible stream; sometimes they changed 
to an impetuous allegro, in which the entire artistic 
career presented itself to my imagination, with its joys 
and its woes, its passions and its consolations; and 
when the sounds again became calm, they seemed to 
me like a fond remembrance of the youthful spring- 
time of this man, and tears came into my eyes. Then 
he looked at me and said, mockingly, “Do you see 
that I put my thumb on the black keys; do you not 
think I play against all rules?’ I was obliged to 
laugh at this remark, and was thus brought down from 
my sentimentality to the level of good companionship. 
But he still revelled for some time among the keys; 
like a butterfly passing from flower to flower, his genius 
passed from one fancy to another, till at last, in a 
long, delicious cadence, the concert died away. 
“Now” he said, “ greet Germany from me, and tell 
my friends that the old servant oi art is not yet super- 
annuated. Jn the autumn I shall come to Weimar, 
and then, please God, we shall see each other again.” 
We ceased to talk, and I had long been looking around 
for some unimportant object that I might ask for as a 
souvenir of this hour. At last my eye fell upon a com- 
mon red lead pencil on the piano, by some newly 
written music. I declared to Liszt that I would not 
leave till I had received from his hands some token in 
remembrance of this hour. He laughed, and said, 
without pausing an instant, “I have nothing valuable; 
I do not write in albums, and I have long been too 
ugly to be photographed; in anything else, gracious 
friend, I am willing to further your wish.” From this 
outpouring of refusals, which I did not expect, I came 
to the conclusion that I was not the first who had 
made such a request; it, therefore, only served to raise 
my courage, and when I pointed out the insignificant 
pencil as the goal of my desires, the great master of 
music presented it to me in the most friendly manner. 
In parting, Liszt recapitulated the greetings he sent to 
Germany; but the insignificant pencil, that travelled 
with me through Italy and Switzerland, after having 
chained to earth some of the inspirations of a 
genius, could, doubtless, relate more interesting his- 
tories than many a modern.—Correspondence of Music. 


V A Talk With Adelina Patti 


TAKE leave of you for a long time, perhaps for- 

ever, for I shall not sing in Europe any more 
after next winter. I am going to America, where | 
have been long due, and where I shall find the pleas- 
Such were 


antest reminiscenses of my childhood.” 
the words of Adelina Patti when I bade her adieu at 
the end of her Vienna engagement in 1877. 

“Was your childhood in America happy ?” I asked. 

“Oh, yes; happier than my present life,” she 
sighed. 

‘*T have read and heard so many different stories of 
your early youth; will you tell me something connected 
about it ?” 

“T will, with pleasure,” said the singer. “I will 
tell you all I know, and you may interrupt me when 
you like to ask questions.” 

I acquiesced, and installing myself very comfortably 
prepared to hear Patti speak instead of sing. 

“You know that I am no longer a very young 
woman,” she began; “it is useless to deny that my 
birthday was the 19th of February, 1843. I am a 
child of the theatre, and so, like a soldier’s child, have 
no real home. My father was a Sicilian, my mother a 
Roman. I was born in Madrid, where my parents 
happened to be, and brought up in New York. The 
first language I learnt was English, then Italian, and 
afterwards French and Spanish. I was very young 
when my parents joined an Italian manager, and went 
to America. My father, Salvatore Patti—(‘I see him 
now,’ I put in; ‘a tall, stately man, with white hair and 
black eyes, presiding over your little family table,’}— 
had a good tenor voice, and was a favorite member of 
the company, and my mother was more than that—she 
was a great artist. She acquired her celebrity in 
Italy, under the name of Signora Barilli, that being 
her first husband's name. She was such a favorite 





that Grisi became jealous of her, and, feeling her- 
self put in the shade, would not appear in the same 
town as my mother. Our whole family was musical, 
and my half-brother, Barilli, who was a good singer, 
gave me my first instruction in singing with a system- 
atic regularity.” 

“So your brother-in-law, Moritz Strakosch, was not 
your first and only teacher, as everybody thinks.” 

*““By no means. Strakosch, an Austrian, came later 
to New York, as a pianist, and married my eldest 
sister, Amalie, who, at that time, possessed one of the 
most beautiful of mezzo-soprano voices, which she, 
unfortunately soon lost. He really taught me only 
Rosina, in the ‘Barber of Seville;’ and later, when I 
traveled to Europe as a finished singer, we studied all 
my different parts together. 
days of childhood. A good ear for music, talent and 
great eagerness for singing were early developed in 


But to return to those 


me, and so I received singing lessons from mv brother- 
in-law, and instruction on the piano from my sister, 


| Carlotta Patti, when I was quite a little child. Car- 





lotta, whom you also know, studied as a pianist; it was 
not known till later that she had a voice of a higher 
pitch than mine, and my own sucegss as a singer 
induced her to try the same career, but only as a con- 
cert singer, for her lameness prevented her from ap- 
pearing on the stage. We lived—three sisters and 
a younger brother, Carlo Patti, who was recently mar- 
ried—amicably together with our parents in New 
York. As a little child, I was possessed with an ab- 
sorbing passion for music and the theatre. I sat every 
evening at the opera where my mother appeared; 
every melody and movement were stamped upon my 
memory with a lasting impression. After I was home 
and put to bed, I would get up again secretly and 
play all the scenes I had seen at the opera through to 
myself, by the light of the night-lamp. A red lined 
cloak of my father’s and an old plumed hat of my 
mother’s served me for varied costumes, and so, bare- 
footed, but romantically draped, | acted, danced and 
warbled through the operas.” 

ta Then, only the applause and bouquets were want- 
ing. 

“Oh, no, they were not wanting, for 1 played the 
public at the same time, applauding myself, and 
throwing bouquets of flowers which I had fabricated 
out of large newspapers. 
fell upon us. The manager became bankrupt, and 
disappeared without paying the arrears of salary, the 


All at once a heavy , blow 


troupe dispersed, and there was an end to the Italian 
opera. My parents found themselves without means, 
and as we were a numerous family, trouble and need 
soon came upon us. My father took one thing after 
another to the pawnbrokers, and often did not know 
how we should live from one day to another. I under- 
stood little of it, and went about singing from morn- 
ing till night. Then my father became observant, 
and had a fancy that my clear, childish voice might 
save the family from such dreadful trouble. God be 
praised, I did save them! I was obliged to appear in 
public at the age of seven, and I did it with the pleas- 
ure and ease of childhood. I was placed upon a table 
beside the piano in the concert hall, so that the au- 
dience could see as well as hear the little doll singing, 
and there was abundance of interest and applause. 
And what do you think Isang? That was the most 
wonderful part of it all: nothing but bravuras, com- 
mencing with ‘Una voce poco fai,’ from the ‘ Barber 
of Seville,” and ending with similar pieces. I had now 
the joy of seeing our pawned clothes and treasures re- 
turned to us, and quiet and comfort once more estab- 
lished in our house. Several years passed away thus, 
during which I diligently sang and played with Car- 
lotta.” 

“Can you do anything else ?” I ventured to ask. 

“Oh, yes, I can make dresses, and I have learnt all 
kinds of needlework. My mother insisted upon it, for, 
as she said, the voice is easily lost and the stage isa 
precarious profession. In the meantime Strakosch be- 
came my brother-in-law, and joined Ullmann, the man- 
ager of the Italian opera in New York. My passion for 
the theatre and my talent increased. I did not want 
to wait any longer before making my debut at the 
opera, although I was still but a child in years. In 
1859 I appeared for the first time upon the stage 
as Lucia dit Lammermoor. Resina in the ‘Barber,’ and 
‘La Sonnambula’ followed immediately after with the 
same success. I commenced my career in Europe 
at the Covent Garden Theatre in London. You know 
the rest, as my life for the past fourteen years has 
been passed for the most part before your eyes.”"— 
From Musikalische Stationen, by E. Hanslick. ? 
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HOME NOTES. 


..+-The Bijou Opera Company is this week in Boston. 
..++»Bertha Mehlig, sister of Anna, is shortly to be married. 


...Joseffy gives a farewell matinee to-day at the Academy 
of Music, Brooklyn. 











....Fannie Kellogg sang at a private concert in Chicago on 
Monday evening last. 

..»Mlle. Marguerite Selvi had a complimentary concert 
at Steck Hall on Wednesday evening. 

....'* Boccaccio,” at the Union Square Theatre, is one of 
the most enjoyable entertainments in town. 

..+.The Philharmonic Club and Temple Quartet, of Bos- 
ton, gave u concert at Portland, Me., on Wednesday. 

....Ole Bull gave his thirteenth and fourteenth farewell 
concerts at Chicago on Thursday and Friday of last week. 

.-..The non-appearance of Joseffy at the recent Boston 
Music Hall concert caused a peck of trouble and a troubled 
Peck. 

.-+-John A, Preston, the promising Boston pianist, gave a 
successful concert at the Mechanics’ Hall in that city on the 
evening of May 15. 

.++-In round numbers the receipts of the Cincinnati May 
Festiva! amount to $52,000 and the expenses to $38,000, leav- 
ing a profit of $14,000. 

..».According to a Boston paper, Dexter Smith is pre- 
paring two operas for the Ideal Company, under contract 
with Tompkins & Hill. 

....The Mendelssohn Quintet Club and Miss Carrington 
are giving concerts in Minnesota this week. They will ap- 
pear in Boston about the middle of June. 

....A Pinafore company has been formed in Chicago, and 
Geraldine Ulmer and George Wilson have been engaged for 
one week, commencing May 31. 

..+.Lecocq’s opera, ‘‘La Camargo,” was not a success 
when performed last Friday week by the Grau French Opera 
Company at the Academy of Music. 

..+.James Morrissey will sail for Europe to-morrow for 
the purpose of securing a number of new attractions for the 
Emma Abbott English Opera Company. 

....The German societies of Troy, Albany and Utica will 
hold a saengerfest at Troy on June 21 and 22. It is expected 
that about 200 voices will join in the music. 

.. +A special ‘‘ Pirates” matinee was given on Thursday 
afternoon at the Fifth Avenue Theatre, to which all the mem- 
bers of the dramatic profession were invited. 

...-The Ideal Opera Company will give ‘‘Fatinitza” on 
Monday evening and ‘The Sorcerer” on Tuesday evening, at 
Providence. On Wednesday they sang at Hartford, Conn. 

....There is a Miss Guy in Syracuse who gives a charming 
entertainment in whistling. She will be very likely in great 
demand among politicians who want to keep their courage up. 

.T, E. H. Bullen, the inventor of a new method of 
teaching singing and director of the Cheve Choral Associa- 
tion, London, is expected to arrive in this city on Sunday 
next. 

....H. S,. Perkins presides at a musical convention at 
Mound City, Kansas, May 18-21. His coming engagements 
are Sowansville, Canada, June 8-11; Seneca, Kansas, June 
22~25. 

..+.Both Steinway Hall and Chickering Hall have been 
engaged almost every evening during the past season, a fact 
which proves how much music has been offered to our regular 
concert-goers. 

...‘* The Prince of Palermo,” as they call ‘‘Boccaccio” in 
Boston, had such a successful two weeks’ run at the Boston 
Theatre lately that already there is a demand for its frequent 
reproduction next season, 

....During the performance of the twelfth scene of Dudley 
Buck's Cantata at the Cincinnati festival, there was an awk- 
ward stoppage caused by the soloist, Fred. Harvey, who hav- 
ing made a false start had to be stopped after he had sung a 
few bars. 

..-An audience of 1,800 greeted the first Joseffy concert 
at the Boston Music Hall on Monday evening, May 17. On 
the next evening the audience was smaller. Wulf Fries and 
Timothie Adamowski assisted him in a trio performance at 
each concert, 

Sernbner & Welford have just issued a posthumous 
volume, by the late Henry Fothergill Chorley, on ‘‘The Na- 
tional Music of the World.” This book was only partially 
completed when he died, it having been finished by Henry G, 
Hewlett. It makes most interesting reading. 

rhe seventy-fourth entertainment of the Conservatory 
of Music, on East Fourteenth street, took place last evening 
at Steck Hall, under the general direction of Ernst Eberhard. 
The pupils did well and performed a very fine programme, 
to the great satisfaction and enjoyment of assembled friends. 

..Max Strakosch has received a London telegram from 
Henry Mapleson accepting the proposition of the former to 
engage Mme. Marie Rose fora season of English opera, to 
begin on the rst of November at the Fifth Avenue Theatre. 
The terms agreed upon are $1,000 for three performances a 
week She will appear as Aida and Carmen in English. 
Miss Ga¥lor, the principal prima donna from Carl Rosa’s 


company, and Mr. Byron, a tenor robusto, will also be of the 
troupe under the direction of Mr. Strakosch. 

.-»-Music has never made such rapid strides in Boston as 
during the past two years. In every branch—vocal, instru- 
mental, solo and orchestral—a higher plane has been reached 
and better execution secured. Now, if only the public would 
also demand that the musical critics should understand 
music. 

----An ‘‘olde folkes’ concert” was given on last Tuesday 
evening, May 25, at the church corner Forty-seventh street 
and Madison avenue. A selected chorus of twenty-five 
voices took part, under the direction of Mr. Schauffler, as- 
sisted by Dr. and Mrs, A. B. Hills, Miss Maria Brainerd and 
Miss Jennie Strong. 

....Mr. McDuffie, says the Buffalo Courier, who was the 
centre and life of the now dead Philharmonic Society, has 
left Buffalo and settled in a Western city, where it is to be 
hoped he will find more encouragement in musical matters 
than he received here. Amateurs in Buffalo appear to lack 
application, though they have a great deal of spasmodic en- 
thusiasm. 

...-A grand concert Was given at Parepa Hall, Eighty- 
sixth street and Third avenue, on last Thursday evening, 
May 27. The following well-known artists took part: Mme. 
Paulitsch, Miss A. Hirsh, Miss C. Moses, Ch. Fritsch, H. 
Berein, Ad. Sohst, Sig. Buongiorno, A. Weinlich, Charles 
Werner, H. Maylath, and A. J. Davis,musical director. The 
programme was a very enjoyable one, although a trifle long. 

....The Normal Musical Institute at Canandaigua is to 
hold another session this summer, and be under the manage- 
ment of W. H. Sherwood, the pianist. He is to be assisted 
by Eugene Thayer, H. M. Wheeler, L. H. Sherwood and 
other teachers fully capable of giving the best instruction. 
The term will open upon the 7th of July and close the tenth 
of August, and during the time Mr. Sherwood will arrange 
piano and organ recitals, concerts and other musical attrac- 
tions. The full normal course will be furnished for $15, and 
the circular states that good board can be secured for $4 a 
week. 

...-The enlightened musical critic of the Cincinnati Com- 
mercial says of the selection from Wagner’s ‘‘ Die Gétterdim- 
merung: ‘‘It is as incomprehensible as the Athanasian 
Creed, and we like it for that reason, as the old Scotch woman 
did the sermons of her pastor, because she couldn’t under- 
stand them and because she didn’t believe the parson himself 

comprehended them. * * * It is music with the beily- 
ache. It has knots and cramps and spasms, increasing in 
violence suddenly and subsiding as quickly, but never quite 
coming to astate of internal rest. The contortions are 
simply awful and exhibit all the symptoms of musical colic 
verging on cholera morbus.” 

.. During the closing performance of the Cincinnati Mu- 
sical Festival it was announced, by a printed circular which 
was distributed among the chorus, that the Festival Associa- 
tion had determined to organize a permanent Festival chorus, 
of which Mr. Thomas is to be the musical director. Accom- 
panying this was an address to the chorus by Mr. Thomas, in 
which he paid a warm tribute for their work and asked them 
to join the permanent Festival chorus without examination. 
This he did in recognition of their brilliant work at this festi- 
val. He proposes to superintend the organization and work 
of the chorus and to visit Cincinnati at stated intervals during 
the winter to hold rehearsals, In the fall they will take up 
the work for the next festival, and during the winter will give 
two or three concerts, including the ‘‘ Messiah” at Christ- 
mas. At the intermission over five hundred names were en- 
rolled for the Festival chorus. 

...-On last Wednesday evening, May 26, a complimentary 
concert was tendered to Mlle. Marguerite Selvi, who was 
kindly assisted by the following favorite and able artists: 
Mrs. Evelina Hartz, W. F. Mills, C. Werner, A. E. Stoddart 
and Signor E. Agramonte, The several performances were 
very enjoyable, but especially so those contributed by 
the ladies. Miss Selvi rendered her two solos_ barca- 
role, ‘‘Ma bien Aimee” (‘‘Lalla Rookh’’), F. David, and sere- 
nade, ‘‘Com’ e gentil” (‘‘Don Pasquale”), Donizetti, in an ex- 
pressive and graceful style, displaying an intelligent concep- 
tion of the pieces and exhibiting her voice at its best. In such 
a part as Z/vino, in ‘‘Sonnambula,” Miss Selvi would, doubt- 
less, make a hit, and it is a wonder that no manager has yet 
presented this artist to the public in a suitable operatic role, 
like the one just named, and others which might be named. 
The other artists came in fora fair share of applause, es- 
pecially W. F. Mills. 








....Says the Figaro, the following paragraph has appeared in 
several newspapers in the English provinces: ‘*‘ An American 
paper states that Madame Marie Roze, Miss Gaylord, Miss 
Josephine Yorke, Mr. Maas, Mr. Packard and Mr. Carleton 
will all appear in Max, Strakosch’s opera company in New 
York next season. If so, Carl Rosa’s company will lose a few 
of its best members.” Except that Madame Marie Roze has 
been offered an engagement by Mr. Strakosch, which she 
may or may not accept, the statements in the paragraph in 
question are purely imaginary. Carl Rosa is now in Lon- 
don, and has concluded the engagements of the leading 
members of his company for the next autumn tour. It is 
possible that Mr. Candidus may be retained by Mr. Rosa for 


Lightening Her Wardrobe and Casket. 
ISS ADELAIDE NEILSON having resolved to 


dispose of a part of her dresses and jewels, placed 
the condemned articles in the hands of Thomas E. Kirby & 
Co., of 845 Broadway, who sold them at auction on Monday 
afternoon. The people who attended the sale did not number 
more than sixty, and consisted principally of costumers and 
dealers in second-hand clothing. The sale, says the Hera/d, 
began with a purple velvet dress, trimmed skirt and over. 
skirt, posing headless on an iron ‘‘form,”’ This was knocked 
down for $12.50, after some slow bidding. Then down went 
the curtain only to roll up again on a Beatrice dress of pale 
green gros-grain silk embroidered in gold. ‘‘ This dress cost 
hundreds of dollars in London,” said the poetic auctioneer, but 
for all that down it went at $47.50. Then up went a beautiful 
India cashmere dress, scarlet, embroidered in gold, and 
down it came for $65. There was no mistaking the dress of 
‘*pale blue satin, hanging sleeves lined with white satin and 
trimmed with swansdown, beautifully embroidered in silver, 
shoes to match,” which a lucky costumer secured for $55. 
Where were the embryo Juliets that fill the country? or the 
youthful Romeos that they could permit this sacrifice ? 

A ruby velvet dress of no particular associations was sold 
for $25, and a Lady Teazle dress went for $29. A Rosalind 
dress sold for $55. Then came three more Juliet dresses, 
which were knocked down at $16, $18 and $20 respectively. 
How many Romeos have laid loving hands on those dresses, 
how many nurses have arranged their folds! 

Soft, what light through yonder window breaks? 
It is the east, and Juliet is the sun! 

No, it is only the muslin veil with gold lace border that 
Juliet waves to Romeo from the balcony. ‘Two fifty” is all 
it brings, with the tenderest memories thrown in. Here is 
one of the dresses the giddy Julia wore, It must have cost 
Master Walter a pretty penny and frightened the unextrava- 
gant Clifford. It only brings $23 here. A pink satin dress, 
trimmed with pearls, worn by pretty Amy Robsart, goes 
for $7. Now comes the boys’ dresses. Here is one of the 
Elizabethan period, a jaunty jacket, with trunks and shoes. 
Only $12. Then we have Rosalind’s boy’s dress. How 
different it looks held up by a colored youth than when ani- 
mated by the graceful form of Miss Neilson! Who that has 
seen her will ever forget this Rosalind, in her gray dress, 
as she enters the forest of Arden? The dress is worth 
buying as a memento, but down it goes to a costumer for $5, 
to be hired out at so much a night for fancy balls. 

There was quite a little flutter in the audience when Mr. 
Kirby announced that the jewels would be put up and sold 
for what they would bring. There were seventeen pieces— 
mostly gifts of unknown persons—passed over the footlights 
at benefits and farewell performances. The first thing offered 
was a gold bracelet, set with a whole pearl and rose diamonds, 
which was sold for $52; another gold bracelet, with one 
diamond and fifteen pearls, $66; a catseye ring, set with 
twelve diamonds, $80; a pair of rich earrings, two large 
pearls and twenty-two diamonds, $240; gold bracelet, 
Egyptian pattern, $27; pearl and diamond lace pin, $35; 
diamond star, set in silver, $125; a wide gold bracelet, with 
the word ‘‘ Souvenir”’ set in diamonds, $180, This ornament 
had Miss Neilson’s name engraved inside with the quotation, 
‘ Parting is such sweet sorrow,” and a couplet in French; a 
pendant of diamonds, pink coral and pearls, $67.50; a ring, 
large sapphire and diamonds, $445; a gold ring set with a 
diamond and emeralds, $58; rose diamond and colored pearl 
lace pin, $47.50; pair turquoise earrings, set with diamonds, 
$320; handsome bracelet to match, $210; pearl ring, set with 
diamonds, $117; a bracelet of pearls and diamonds, which the 
auctioneer announced was a gift from the Countess of Dudley 
to Miss Neilson, $180. The finest piece in the sale was a 
pendant, two large black pearls set with diamonds. It was 
valued at $5,000, and was not to be sold unless a bid upward 
of $2,500 was made. As there was no offer it was withdrawn. 
The costumes brought $533 and the jewels $2,269, making a 
total of $2,802. The auctioneer said that the costumes sold 
for less and the jewels for 50 per cent. less than was ex- 
pected. 








...-The charm of the human voice, especially when ex- 
pressed in song, is very great, not only on the ear but often on 
the heart. How many men have fallen deeply in love with 
lyric artists who had no other allurement than their power of 
song. Among the brilliant singers who have sung to their 
great personal and connubial advantage is Mme. Bettelheim; 
formerly prima donna of the Imperial Opera at Vienna. She 
early enro!led among her admirers Herr Gompesz, a very rich 
banker. He went to hear her night after night, and finally 
lost, as women are said to do, his heart through his ears. He 
formally proposed for her hand and ardently pressed his suit. 
She replied: *‘ But Ido not love you.” ‘‘ You may not now,” 
was his response, *‘ but I count my income by tens of thou- 
sands of florins.” He evidently understood lyric artists. The 
last argument was conclusive. They were married. She now 


writes her name Mme. Gompez-Bettelheim, and the Viennese 
speak of him no longer as Gompesz the banker, but as Herr 
Gompesz-Bettelheim, and so much to his annoyance that the 
best notes of his wife’s voice are sometimes required to console 
him. The Madame neverappears in public now, except when 
an entertainment is given for charity and Liszt is conductor, as 
has lately been the case in the Austrian capital; Herr Gompesz 
deserves praise for his intrepidity. A man must be extremely 
courageous to marry any prima donna, She may be in private 
amiable, even-tempered, domestic; but the chances are so 
much against that desirable condition that the risk is enough 
to shake the stoutest soul.—V. ¥. Zimes. 
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Another Piano Makers’ Strike. 


OT content with the advance of wages gained by 
the strikes of last winter, an advance so in- 
jurious to the piano trade of New York that it has 
driven a large part of the business to other cities, es- 
pecially to Boston, the Piano Makers’ Union has now 
begun a strike against the contract system and fore- 
men. ‘This strike is in conformity with the intention 
of the union, evident from the first to practically take 
the control of their business out of the hands of the 
piano manufacturer and invest it in itself by not allow- 
ing the men to work under any but union appointed 
foremen—a foolish and impracticable idea, of course, 
and sure to be productive in the end of disaster to 
the workmen, but destined to work much mischief to 
the manufacturers before the end is reached. 

To arrive at a clear understanding of the purely 
wanton and mischievous nature of the present strike, 
it is necessary first to explain what the contract system 
is. This system is practiced to a greater or less extent 
in many of the manufactories, not only in this city, but 
of all others,especially Boston, and on amore extended 
scale than in any other in the factory of J. P. Hale, 
who is by a good deal the largest manufacturer in this 
city, and, indeed, in this country. It consists wholly 
in making one man the head of each department and 
holding him responsible for the work done. He is 
allowed to employ as many men as he may require, 
paying them according to the rates of wages estab- 
lished in the shop, and if any work is improperly done 
he is required to take it back and have it done over 
before it is paid for. Work, it must be understood, is 
paid for by the piece, or in other words, according. to 
the amount actually done. 

The strikers have all along followed the plan of 
striking in one shop at a time, and until the particular 
manufacturer is forced to accede to the terms dictated 
the workmen in all the other shops contributed weekly 
a fixed assessment for their support. Such being the 
plan of operations, the first blow was naturally struck 
at Mr. Hale because he is the largest manufacturer. 
The strike begun on Monday last, as the sequence of 
events that happened several days before. These 
events are best described as detailed to the reporter by 
Mr. Hale himself. He said: 

“On Saturday, the 15th instant, in consequence of 
the slackening off of work, I gave orders for a num- 
ber of men, about sixty in all, to be laid off. Mind 
you, they were not discharged, but only suspended 
until work should increase again; and in making the 
selection I naturally designated such men as could 
most easily be spared. Among these was one John 
Reumahn, a foreman, earning $27.50 a week, and one 
Audon Kupper, who earned $18 a week. Reumahn 
is aman whose work is not worth nearly as much to 
me as he has been getting, but I have kept him up to 
this time merely because he has been with me for 
about seventeen years. Kupper’s work, on the other 
hand, was worth just about as much as he was paid; 
but in making the selection I was governed also by the 
consideration of what men could best aftord to be idle 
for a time. ‘Thus, for example, men who have been 
earning right along $27.50 and $18 a week ought to be 
better able to lie off than men who have been earning 
only $10 a week. It so happened, however, that these 
two are prominent men in the West Side organization 
of the Piano Makers’ Union, and although I had 
had laid off non-union men as well as union 
men, Reumahn and Kupper got up a meeting of 
the West Side Executive Committee of the union and 
endeavored to have a strike ordered on account of 
their being laid off. The committee had some time 
before resolved that in case any man should _ be 
discharged from a factory all the rest of the men 
should strike, and this was the plea on which it was 
now sought to make a strike. But it is reported that 
these two men were told that as they had not been 
discharged a strike could not be declared. The re- 
puted ringleader of the union on the west side, one 
Salvador Lagrassa, who is employed in a Tenth avenue 
factory, it is reported, told them, however, that they 
were on the wrong tack, and that if they would pro- 
pose a strike against the contract system they would 
accomplish their purpose—which was to draw main- 


tenance from the other piano-makers—and be sus- 
tained by the union. Now this Lagrassa is a turbulent 
fellow and dangerous man. He is reported to be the 
same man who was sent to the Penitentiary in Massa- 
chusetts in 1867 for four years, when his associate 
went to the States Prison for eight years for counter- 
feiting money, as was shown by the records of court 
and jail and published in THe Musica Courier of 
May 15 last. 

A meeting of the Executive Committee was called 
by the advice, it is reported, of this Lagrassa for last 
Saturday night, to consider the proposition of striking 
against the contract system. The result of that meet- 
ing is shown by this hand-bill, which was printed in 
both English and German and circulated among the 
men on Monday: 

To THE WORKMEN oF THE Firm 
J. PB HALE! 
In a Meeting of the Workmen of J. P. HALE, 

: held on Saturday, May the 22d, : 
: IT WAS RESOLVED BY ALL PRESENT TO STRIKE AGAINST z 
THE CONTRACT SYSTEM! 

: The Executive Committee of the PIANO MAKERS’ 
: UNION who were present 

(@"Deciarep tHis STRIKE a JUST ONE, 
: and promised to assist all who are engaged in this ° 
: Strike. Therefore it becomes the Duty of each : 
: Workman to participate in this Strike ! : 
: THE COMMITTEE. 


rs 


: 
. 


““The men were all at work on Monday morning 
except the sixty who were laid off, and many of them 
had signed an agreement not to strike if called on to 
do so, but in the afternoon Lagrassa and a number of 
other instigators of the strike collected around the fac- 
tory, and by persuasion in some cases and intimidation 
in others, compelled all but a few of my men to strike. 
One man they knocked down and beat, and might 
have killed if he had not been hustled into a passing 
street car by friends and carried off. ‘To give you an 
idea of the intimidation used, one of the strikers said 
he would kill any man who ventured to take the job he 
had been working on. 

“Now I would like to know if the law affords a 
man no protection from mobs in the transaction of his 
business? If I had been there they should not have 
been allowed to intimidate the men, but unfortunately 
1 was then, as I am now, laid up with the rheumatism. 

“On Monday morning before this occurrence a 
committee, consisting of John Reumahn and two 
other men, came here to my house and handed me 
this notice, which was written on a half sheet of note 


paper. 
New York, May 24, 1880. 

Dear Sin—We the working men of your establishment 
have resolved in a meeting held last Saturday May 22, that 
we will not work under aney contractors or so cald forman, 
therefore we require from you to abolish your contract sys- 
tem, and we resolved also not to go to work untill the forman 
are discharged. (Marchar included) We are willing to work 
in your factory onely on these conditions. All communica- 
tions to be sent to the executive committee of J. P. Hale 
shop, meets at Vogels Hall g Ave, Bet 35 & 36 sts city. 

Respectfuly your WoORKINGMEN. 

“You perceive the insolence of that document. I 
said: ‘You gentlemen speak as if you have some con- 
nection with my shop, and as if the Executive Com- 
mittee of the union has control of and is running my 
business. Now, I want you to understand that this is 
not the case; that you Reumahn and you Kupper are 
forever discharged from my employ, and shall never 
under any circumstances enter it again; that no com- 
munication whatever will be sent to your committee, 
and that having discharged your errand, you are now 
at liberty to leave.’” 

There are only a few non-union men now at work 
in Mr. Hale’s factory; a large number of men have 
declared their willingness to go to work if they are 
protected, but are deterred by fear of violence. 








....Walter Chur, successor to L. B. Powell, has just re- 
turned to Scranton, Pa., from New York, with a new stock of 
instruments. Mr. Chur has the agency of the Steinway, 
Chickering and Fischer pianos, and the Mason & Hamlin 
organs, having the finest store in Northeastern Pennsylvania. 
He has every chance to develop a trade, which is already well 
established. 





FOREIGN NOTES. 

..--Annie Louise Cary is to spend the summer in Switzer- 
land. 

..+-James Maas is said to have become the most popular 
tenor in London. 

...-Colonel Mapleson stood god-father to Gersier’s infant 
daughter. The famous prima donna is to re-appear during 
the present season of H. M. opera. 

..-.Lady Lindsay thinks that although the violin is a dif- 
ficult instrument, lacking a bass foundation and having but 
one stave, it promises to become a favorite with the sweeter 
sex. 

....It is said that Cardinal Newman, before he became en- 
feebled, was a fine violinist. He now loves to sit dreamily 
listening to the playing of Beethoven's compositions, of which 
he is a passionate admirer. His voice is still very sweet 


.-** Popular favor,” says the London Examiner, ‘is pro- 
verbially shifty. It blows about with each new puff of wind 
from the world of fashion, and never remains fixed for long in 
any one particular quarter. It was only the other day that it 
pointed steadily in the direction of Wagner, and now there are 
unmistakable signs of its veering round to the Berlioz quarter.” 


..--Mapleson’s London operatic season will be unusually 
short, only twenty performances being arranged for. Besides 
‘*La Forza del Destino,” in the new shape in which it was 
presented in New York, Mr. Mapleson promises his sub- 
scribers Boito’s ‘‘ Mefistofele” and Baron Bodog d'O;czy's 
‘**Rinnegato.” Of these three novelties only one is absolutely 
new. ‘‘ La Forza del Destino” in its original form has been 
played all over Europe. Signor Boito’s ‘* Mefistofele” has, 
during the last few years, been given at every important opera 
house in Italy. Baron d’Orczy's ‘* Rinnegato,” on the other 
hand, has never yet been performed in its entirety. The over- 
ture and the Hungarian ballet music belonging to the work 
were performed at one of Mme. Viard-Louis’ concerts, and 
also at the Crystal Palace. 

..+-At a grand concert for the pensioned members of the 
theatre orchestras given in the New Theatre, Leipzig, on the 
sth of May, the soloists were Dr. Hans von Biilow, conductor 
and pianist; Frau Otto-Alvesleben, Court opera singer in Dres- 
den; Fraulein Paula Léwy, and Herren Lederer, Nikisch and 
Schelper. The choruses consisted of the Gewandhaus chorus, 
the Bach-Verein, Riedel’sche-Verein and the Thomanerchor. 
The programme was as follows: Overture to the opera ‘* Ben- 
venuto Cellini,” H. Berlioz; Grand Fantasie by Schubert, for 
piano and orchestra, arranged by Dr. Liszt, Dr. von Bilow; 
‘* The Kaiser March,” Wagner, with full chorus and orchestra, 
and Beethoven's Ninth Symphony, for chorus and orchestra. 
Dr. Franz Liszt was present. Dr. von Biilow conducted, except 
for the Schubert Fantasie, when he performed the piano, part, 
Herr Nikisch, the opera conductor of the New Theatre, taking 
his place. 

....A magnificent statue of Beethoven, the cost of which 
was defrayed by a subscription among music lovers all over 
the world, was unveiled on Saturday, May 1, in front of the 
square of the Academical Gymnasium at Vienna. Beethoven 
is represented as sitting on a rock, his hands across his 
knees, his cloak fallen from his broad shoulders to his hips, 
and his body in the attitude of one listening to distant music. 
Prometheus ghawed by the eagle and the Goddess of Victory 
are at the left and right, respectively, of the pedestal, which is 
surrounded by nine geniuses. The word * Beethoven,” in 
large Roman characters, is the only inscription. The monu- 
ment, which is altogether twenty-five feet high, was designed 
by Herr Kaspar von Zumbusch, Professor of Sculpture at the 
Academy of Vienna, and it has been executed by that ceie- 
brated sculptor and his best pupils. 

....The Figaro, of May 8, says that the Common Couacil 
of the city of London has resolved unanimously to adopt the 
report of their committee, and thus the new City School of 
Music is founded. The Common Council voted the neces- 
sary funds to commence work, and have granted a building, 
which, when the alterations are completed, will be at once 
opened for business. The new City School of Music, thus 
founded by the corporation of London, will in no way inter 


supply a want long felt. The Royal Academy of Music is in- 
tended almost solely for professional students, for those who 
can afford to pay 30 guineas a year, and who can take their 
lessons in the daytime. The new City School of Music will, 
on the other hand, be chiefly a school for ama. 
teurs and lovers of the art, and its special features 
will be musical instruction at a reduced price, and evening 
lessons, thereby allowing those who are engaged in business 
during the day to receive adequate instruction in any branch 
of the art they may elect. The professors of the new school 
have been selected, and the strong list of the professional 
staff has already been published in the Figaro. Within a 
month or two—that is to say, directly the premises are ready— 
the administrative officers will have been appointed, the scale 
of fees adjusted, and the full announcements made. That 
the school will be highly successful there can be no doubt, 
and the corporation of the city of Lendon deserve all praise 
for thus assisting a branch of art which, so far as public in- 
stitutions are concerned, has hitherto been almost entirely 
neglected. 





fere with existing institutions, but will, on the other hand, 
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M. STIEFF, of Baltimore, very creditably con- 

» tinues his determined fight against the striking 

piano-makers. As this Baltimore strike was instigated 

and is maintained by the New York Piano Makers’ 

Union, the manufacturers of this city have a common 

cause with Mr. Stieff, and can sympathize with him in 
his resistance of the dictation of the union. 











T will be seen’ by reference to our news columns 
this week that another strike has broken out 
among the piano-makers of this city. The union, em- 
boldened by the success of the last strike, becomes 
more arbitrary and insolent than ever in its demands. 
It is not a question of wages this time, but of whether 
the manufacturers shall run their own business, or the 
men shall run it for them. There are, possibly, some 
manufacturers who flatter themselves that they are not 
concerned in this latest strike, but if Mr. Hale is 
forced to yield they will soon find themselves called 
on to make like. concessions. There is but one way 
to put a stop to these repeated strikes, and that is by 
teaching the men a lesson of defeat that they will 
not soon forget. Fortunately for the trade the union 
has this time assailed a manufacturer who is not only 
abundantly able to make a fight, but also knows just 
how to make a fight that will render his adversary un- 


comfortable. 





F course, a body that will admit ex-convicts to 
0 high places in its councils will hasten on the first 
opportunity to commit deeds of violence. ‘There is 
no more well authenticated fact in the whole range 
of history than that, a people when governed by 
criminals speedily become criminals themselves. A 
taint in the fountain head makes the entire rivulet 
foul. It is not surprising, therefore, that the west side 
organization of the Piano Makers’ Union, being gov- 
erned, as it is said to be, by a man who served a term 
of four years in a Penitentiary, and was found by the 
officers of the law in the company of a more murder- 
ous villain who sought to escape arrest by shooting 
the constable, should have perpetrated the disgraceful 
act of violence which occurred at Mr. Hale's factory 
on Monday afternoon last. No doubt these cowardly, 
communistic, head-breaking law-breakers suppose that 
they can commit with impunity in this city outrages 
similar to those which disgraced the strikes in England 
of twenty years ago, and those of a later period in the 
Molly Maguire districts of Pennsylvania; but we would 
point out to them, as a sign of warning, the abundant 
crop of Molly Maguire fruit that the gallows has lately 


borne. 


F W. S. GILBERT continues to write in the same 
vein as his “‘ Pinafore” and “ Pirates,” he will over- 
turn all our lofty notions of the English aristocracy 
and the English civil as well as naval government. 
“Pinafore” is not so much a satire on the head of the 
English Marine as it is on the service of the Marine 
itself. A single example will suffice. Captain Cor- 
coran, it will be remembered, sings that he is “‘ related 
to a peer,” and the implication is clear that he holds 
his position by virtue of that relation. The “Pirates,” 
on the other hand, strike a passing blow at the English 
military service in the announcement of General Stan- 
dey that he is a “perfect model of a modern Major- 
General;” but its principal fire is directed at the Eng- 
lish aristocracy. The numerous daughters of the gen- 
eral are the medium of a clever hit at the proverbially 
large families of the aristocracy, and other equally 
clever hits are made in the acknowledgment of the 
general that he has only recently purchased an es- 
cutcheon and an ancestry as part and parcel of a 
landed estate, in his remorse over telling a white lie 
to the pirates, and in his readiness to marry all of his 
daughters to the pirates on the mere assertion of one 
of the band that they are all noblemen. No wonder, 
then, that our English cousins are disposed to sneer at 
the ‘‘ Pirates.” How they give expression to their 
feelings is shown by the criticism we copy this week 
from a London paper. Really, Mr. Gilbert, you have 


been a very naughty boy. 
Gj H. CARPENTER, of Waterville, Me., asks the 

« following questions: 

No. 1. Is there any pitch whichis universally recog- 
nized as the standard? No. 

No. 2. Are there different pitches recognized by 
different authorities? Yes. 

No. 6. What are they and by whom recognized? 
The German pitch in 1850 had 437 vibrations in a 
second to the A in second space, treble clef (or, for 
short, A’); the French, 431; the Italian, 434. The 
French pitch has recently been adopted in most coun- 
tries. 

In connection with these inquiries, we quote the fol- 
lowing remarks from Chambers’ Encyclopedia on 
pitch: “It is obviously important to have a recognized 
standard of pitch, by which instruments and voices 
are to be regulated; but there is, unfortunately, not the 
uniformity that might be desired in the pitch in actual 








Answers to Correspondents. 


use. For a long time prior to 1859, concert-pitch had 
been gradually rising, to the detriment of the voices 
of public singers. The C tuning fork in use in 1699, 
made 489 vibrations per second, while in 1859, the 
number of vibrations had to 538. Mr. 
Hullah, in 1842, in the numerous classes instituted by 
him under the sanction of the committee in council 
on education, found it necessary to secure a uniform 
standard of pitch, and adopted 512, which has an 
especial convenience as being a power of 2, The 
French Imperial Government, in 1858, fixed on 522. 
In 1859, a committee of the Society of Arts was ap- 
pointed to consider the subject of a uniform pitch. 
Their deliberations lasted twelve months. Sir John 
Herschel, in a letter to the committee, strongly recom- 
mended the number 512. It was agreed on all hands 
that the then existing opera pitch of 546 was too 


increased 


high and painful to the singers of soprano music. 
The instrumental performers stated that they could 
lower the pitch to 528, but if they had to lower it to 
512, some of them would have to purchase new instru- 
ments, and, in consequence apparently of their 
representation, the committee reported in favor 
of 528.” 








New Patents. 
Nors.—Copies of specifications of patents will be supplied from this 
office for twenty-five cents per copy. 

No. 227,343. Reed-Organ.—Octave W. Bartlett, Brattle- 
borough, Vt. 

No. 227,461. Key-Board Attachment for Musical Instru- 
ments.—Joseph F. White, Brattleborough, Vt., assignor 
to E. P. Needham & Son, New York, N. Y. 

No. 227,624. Action-Frame for Upright Pianos.—George M. 
Guild, Boston, Mass, 


No. 227,714. Mechanical Musical Instrument.—Oliver H. 





Arno, Wilmington, Mass. 





NOTES AND ACTIONS. 


...-George Steck has gone on a trip through the West. 

...-Benjamin G. Bruce, organ dealer, of Philadelphia, is 
dead, 

..--G. H. Wilson, music dealer, of Minneapolis, Minn., 
is dead. 

...-J. P. Hale is laid up with a severe attack of rheuma- 
tism in the right foot. 

...-Merrill & Piper, piano dealers, of Keene, N. H., have 
dissolved copartnership. 

...-Edmund G. ‘ones, organ dealer, of Syracuse, N. Y., 
has made an assignment. 





....Blackmar & Co., dealers in sheet music, of San Fran- 
cisco, Cal., have sold out. 

....Gildemeester & Co. are getting up some new and 
handsome designs for organ cases. 


....J. A. Aikens, of Bunnell & Aikens, Bellefonte, Paz, 
was in New York on Tuesday and Wednesday. 


....A judgment for $123 has been rendered against George 
Grenthal & Son, of New York City, dealers in piano mate- 
rials, 

....Wm. E. McCormick, of Port Jarvis, N. Y., and A. M, 
Gorming, of Wappinger Falls, N. Y., were among the few 
visitors to the city this week. 

....Since the introduction of the Decker Brothers’ pianos 
into Boston the sale has been constantly increasing. They 
are often heard in the concert room, always getting the atten- 
tion of the audience by their purity and sweetness of tone. 

...-Samuel J, Tilden, R. H. McCormick, ex United States 
Commissioner to the Paris Exposition, and Joseph Park, of 
the firm of Park & Tilford, were among the purchasers of 
Steinway parlor grands this week. 

..--Augustus Morris, one of the United States Commis- 
sioners to the International Exhibition at Sydney, Australia, 
in a communication to the Secretary of State, says: ‘‘In 
pianos and organs, the Chickering, Steinway and New Eng- 
land Company’s instruments are in the first rank with the best 
of other countries.” 


....Pursuant to a pardon issued by the President of the 
United States, John Farris, of Hartford, Conn.,was this week 
released from Hartford County jail. The nameof John Far- 
ris is no doubt indelibly stamped on the minds of a large 
number of manufacturers in the music trade, but as many 
readers of THE CouRIER may not know him so well a short 
sketch of his career is appended. He was a dealer in musical 
instruments of all kinds, and his place of business was in 
Hartford, In the fall of 1877 he began to buy very largely, 
and as his credit was considered good no one refused to 
trust him. He purchased goods of Wm. Pond, S. T. Gor- 
don, Fischer, Zogbaum, Decker Brothers, Hess, J. Howard 
Foote and others. Many of these goods he placed in the 
auction room and sold for less than they cost him; after 
which he went into bankruptcy. During his trial he com- 
milted a perjury and was committed on June 1, 1878, to three 
years’ imprisonment in the Hartford County jail. A pardon 
by the President of the United States released him from jail 
this week. 


.... Without unfairly detracting from Joseffy’s fame as an 
executant, it can be stated that the peculiar action of the piano 
he uses has something to do with the unsurpassed rapidity 
which is so often noticeable by musicians as the crowning 
marvel of his success with the public. The action of this 
piano, a Chickering grand, is constructed so that the tone 
responds almost simultaneously with the slightest dip of the 
key. Even the most delicate pressure of the finger with no 
more aid than its fleshy weight will produce a tone as exquis- 
itely clear and distinct as it is pianissimo. It is presumable, 
therefore, that with a deep action such as is ordinarily used, 
Joseffy’s reputation as a ‘‘ pianissimist” would hardly exist, 
while on the other hand musicians and critics would be quite 
as ready to recognize his charming talent as an emotional 
pianist, as well as the extraordinary technique which he un- 
questionably possesses, but which with the piano he at present 
uses is displayed at an advantage that is calculated to deceive 
the public. In fact it is an exquisite piece of deception—the 
shrewd trick of a superbly accomplished pianist.—Aoston 
Home Journal, 


...-The following communication was recently published 
in the New York /eurna/ of Commerce under the head of “A 
Complete Vindication” : 


In your issue of December 17, 1879, under the heading of 
“Serious charge against a well known importing firm,” you 
published a statement that a charge had been made against us 
of having defrauded the Government out of over $100,000 by 
a system of fraudulent invoices. 

Permit us to say that we never defrauded or attempted to 
defraud the Government; that we never admitted any irregu- 
larities or expressed any willingness to compromise. 

At the time of the publication of your said article four in- 
voices of musical boxes consigned to us had been raised a lit- 
tle over 23 per cent. We asked a reappraisement, which took 


place before the general appraiser and a merchant appraiser 
selected by the Collector. 

The investigation resulted in a decision in our favor, sus- 
taining all our said invoices as originally entered by us, and 
thus the alleged charges of fraud against us are shown to have 


M. J. PAILLARD & Co. 


been without foundation. 
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NEW MUSIC. 


[Music publishers throughout the country are requested to forward all 
their new publications for review. Careful attention will be given and 
candid and able opinions will be expressed upon them. It need only be 
said that this department will be under the care of a thorough musician.] 

















Spear & Dehnhoff, Nex York City. 

Souvenle URS OM sacs! os. 0 20 .00ecccccncccsscccungeinacnsl F. Brandeis. 
The first of a proposed series of six piano pieces, which 

are to cunstitute the composer’s op. 57. It is beautifully 

written, and being of only ordinary difficulty can be given 

with benefit to young players. The adagio section is really 


fine. 





Edward Schuberth & Co., New York City. 


1. The Blind Flower Girl’s Song (song) .. .........+++ Edwin C. Rowley. 
3. Seven Songs, with English and German words ......Bora Schirmacher. 
3. Distress........---- | eee eer Josef Pedross. 

4. In the Church...... i pseccnoedcensseueenee de 

5. Concord............ we estnncasedcadaaenee = 

6. Hungarian.......... Teta sakusencete- Se bs 


No. 1—Should be in the hands of all good singers, by whom 
itcan be made extremely effective. The words by Bulwer 
are well treated, having evidently been thoroughly studied 
by the composer. The musical ideas, although not 
truly original, are, nevertheless, very musicianly in char- 
acter and presented inan able manner. Compass, D to G. 

No. 2.—These seven songs are much above those written 
by the generality of lady composers. The ideas: presented 
have intrinsic worth and beauty and suit the words admirably, 
although they are not of the most original order. Most of 
the melodies are adapted for a contralto voice, going as low 
as B flat and A flat, and as high as F on the fifth line. The 
second and last songs form exceptions. One of the most 
charming and poetical is No. 3, the conception of which is 
chaste and elegant in expression and sentiment. No. 4 is 
also extremely well written. Altogether, this set of songs 
will, no doubt, make for the composeress a good and en- 
durable name among cultivated musicians. The ‘get up” 
of the songs is a credit to the firm which publishes them. 

No. 37.—Not so interesting as some of the numbers which 
precede and follow it, but still well written and nicely 
thought out. It is a passionate movement in G minor, 9-8 
time. 

No. 4—Is based upon a little ‘‘choral,” the bass being 
varied every time the first theme re-enters. The choral is 
plainly harmonized and shows the educated musician. The 
title and music agree. 

No. 5.—Really a little song without word, having a pretty 
melody interestingly harmonized. It will become one of the 
favorites of the collection. 

No. 6.—A dance rhythm of a piquant character, capable of 
being made quite effective by an intelligent reading. It fur- 
nishes good practice for young students in skips and aceiacca- 
ture. The same title page bedecks all these pieces and is to 
be commended for its neatness and simplicity. 


Wm. A. Pond & Co., New York City. 
True Heart, Dear Heart (song).... ...... .... J. Remington Fairlamb. 
. Untold Love (spinning song)........... ....... = 
Eighteen Progressive Vocalises (mezzo soprano 





yn 


Y 


Oe iia. cindn cn ddanandcecarsxenen ...Paolo la Villa. 
4. Toccata in C Major (piano solo)............... F. Brandeis. 
5. Poetic Thoughts (piano solo)........ ......... Otto Floersheim. 
6. Fairy Seranade and Idylle (piano solo)......... Joseph Sieboth. 
7. Dolce far Niente (piano soio)......... 6. .ece0s Richard Hoffman. 
8. Serenade (piano solo)................-.-.-2-++- _ 
9. Maritana, potpourri (piano duet).............. J. A. Getze. 
10. Air and Gavotte, Suite in D, Bach (arranged for 

OID occu atignas ices skbence~ eset veeeanee ten S. N. Penfield. 
rt. Cujus Animam, Stabat Mater, Rossini (arranged 

SOE TI 0 05:003765 6460088 has 608 apeketanes “ 


No.1—A commonplace song from ‘‘Valerie” or ‘‘Treasured 
Tokens,” a romantic opera in four acts. It can scarcely 
claim to be anything more than an ordinary ballad, suitable 
almost for any or all occasions, appealing, as it does, to 
the general public. Compass, F to G or B flat. 

No. 2.—A well written and pleasing song of only average 
difficulty. How much it represents the name ‘Spinning 
Song” is left for the individual to judge. Singers will be 
sufficiently pleased with it to add it to their répertoire. 
Compass, E flat to F or A flat. 

No. 3.—Book three of these progressive Vocalises, which 
are intended as a sequel to the twenty-seven easy progressive 
exercises by the same composer. Some of these ‘*Vocalises” 
are really interesting and so well written as to prove the 
composer to be a musician of more than usual merit.. No. 11 
will be excellent practice for those having a short breath. 
No. 12 is quite difficult. Teachers and singers should add 
these exercises to their library. 

No. 4.—A piece of very great merit, well developed, but 
difficult. The passages are, nevertheless, well written for 
the hand and can be conquered by careful practice. The 
coda, guasi trombone, is immensely effective, the design being 
large. The whole ‘‘Toccata” is broad in design, and proves 
the composer to be possessed of a high order of talent. 
Such works prove that we have fine resident composers, 
whose productions can vie with many of those sent over here 
by foreign writers. We recommend the piece under review, 
but only to able pianists. 

No. 5.—Otto Floersheim has exhibited in these ‘‘Thoughts” 
a thorough mastery of harmony as well as some inventive 
power. The three compositions are unlike each other, No. 1 
being cast in a broad mold, something after the style of the 





same composer's, ‘‘ Elevation,’’ while No, 2, although rich in 
harmony, is characterized by a melancholy and somewhat 
noble expression. No. 3 is the most poetical, and hasa 
touch of romanticism about it. These late works from Mr. 
Floersheim’s pen will add to his already acquired reputation 
as a composer, and can be unreservedly recommended to 
good musicians and pianists. They aim high and have ac- 
complished much. 

No. 6.—Although better written than thousands of other 
piano pieces sent us, yet Mr. Sieboth’s work, as a whole, is 
rather weak, both in invention and in the expression of the 
ideas contained therein. The ‘‘Idylle” is the most interest- 
ing and melodious part of the piece, the ‘‘Serenade” being 
made up of but common passages. 

No. 7.—This arrangement does not do the well-known 
pianist injustice, for, while the figures used show no origi- 
nality, an air of refinement pervades the work and places it 
above the ordinary level of such compositions. It is not diffi- 
cult to play and can be advantageously given to the more ad- 
vanced scholars. 

No. &.—Played intelligently the piece before us can be 
made to produce a fine effect. It seems to have been writ- 
ten for the general public, the difficulty of it not being great 
and the ideas easy of comprehension. 

No. 9.—An effective and comparatively easy piano duet. 
embracing in its eleven pages some of the most popular mel- 
odies in the opera of ‘‘Maritana.” 

No. 10.—A careful arrangement of the Bach air and gavotte 
from the suite in D. The ‘‘Air” cannot fail to be effective 
when rightly played, as the counterpoint throughout is well 
preserved. It is a very interesting composition. 

No. 11.—To organists who are not proficient in sight 
adaptation this arrangement will be welcome. A little prac- 
tice will soon enable a fair player to overcome all the difficul- 
ties presented, when a good effect can be produced with the 
piece. The ‘‘cadence” on page 7 is hardly a necessary or 
appropriate embellishment. Organists will, no doubt, ap- 
preciate both these arrangements at their full and proper 
worth. 





Trade Throughout the Country. 
CORRESPONDENT at St. John, N. B,, says in 


a recent letter: ‘‘ Trade in this city and the Province 
of New Brunswick generally, still keeps dull; the depression, 
a consequence of the great fire of 1877, and partially of the 
prohibitive trade policy of the present government, is as yet 
but little relieved by a somewhat greater buoyancy in the tim- 
ber and lumber markets, and in ship’s freights. The music 
trade is, therefore, naturally in a stagnant condition, and our 
dealers are still looking forward, I can hardly say, very hope- 
fully. Owing to this state of affairs, but also to the heavy 
duties on musical instruments, pianofortes and organs manu- 
factured in the United States, and which formerly ruled this 
market, are hardly at all imported; this is owing to a certain 
extent also to the withdrawal from here of A. & T. Nordheimer, 
who represent some of‘the largest houses in New York and 
Boston, which are now unrepresented. On the other hand, 
Canadian-made instruments, especially the very nice pianos 
of Mason & Risch, of Toronto, are meeting with sure suc- 
cess, and deservedly so, and a certain dealer in this city is at- 
tempting to manufacture on a small scale. The general de- 
pression has necessarily affected art life, and beyond the usual 
home efforts, there is nothing of any importance going on.” 

—F. Knoll, piano and organ dealer of Buffalo, N. Y., writes 





to say that trade with him is very good. 


Sarah Bernhardt’s Successful Rival. 
LLE. BARTET is intellectual and clever; she 

has ‘‘ bank-notes of intellect and the small current 

coin of cleverness.”” Her person is agreeable, her face is 
mobile and expressive, her voice is sweet and well pitched, 
her diction excellent, and she feels the peculiar beauties 
of Victor Hugo’s dramas and renders them with tact and in- 
telligence, but not at anytime with power. She is much less 
near than Sarah, though in some respects her superior, to 
that indescribable thing genius, and she is nota tragédienne. 
In the réle of Claire, the real pearl, as opposed to the false, 
in ‘‘ Froment Jeuneand Risler Ainé,” she would be a perfect 
actress. I dislike Sarah. Her mercantile spirit and man- 
nerism offend me. Her affectation irritates me. When I hear 
her silvery voice I am vexed at not being able to admire 
her without reserve. But antipathetic as she is to me, she 
exercises over me a sort of fascination when she is on 
the stage. In a drawing-room I think her a horrid creature 
and get out of her way. Nevertheless, were I M. Perrin, I 
should accept the olive branch she holds out to the Comédie 
Frangaise. She is a woman of potent originality, biting into 
the public sensorium as ayua fortis bites into a metallic 
plate. In her slight frame she hides a magazine of nervous 
force, which stirs up blasé play-goers and sets lazy blood in 
circulation. Sarah is a woman by herself, and could not pass 
in a crowd unobserved; Bartet could, thoughever so much 


prettier, and really a superior woman. Victor Hugo is 
teally satisfied with Mlle. Bartet.—London T> uth. 








...-At the Sydney International Exhibition, Howard 
Lockwood, publisher of THe MusicaL Courter, received the 
highest prize for printing, the award being a gold medal. In 
addition to this he received a silver dal for imens of 
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photo-electrotype reductions and reproductions, 
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An English View of “The Pirates of Penzance.” 


HE “run” of Mr. Sullivan's new composition “ The 
Pirates of Penzance” has filled the Opera Comique 
Theatre every evening for some time past, and amuses a less 
discriminating than grateful public with its many mad tricks, 
of which ‘‘ the wilder the better " appears to be the matto. 
Full of common-place, both in the music and libretto, this 
carnival-like opera appeals more to the visible than the hear- 
ing faculties: we do not wish to be uaderstood by this, that 
it is not sufficiently noisy—on the contrary! when opportunity 
offers, drums and trumpets are not spared. Those whose 
highest aim is to devote their attention to making the next 
“‘run” as lucrative as possible should be beneath serious criti- 
cism; yet when, asin this case, the author is considered one 
of the first musicians in England, we may spare a little space 
to declare our principles, and state that we, although on the 
list of the mo¢ ‘‘ grateful,” but, on the contrary, very ‘ dis- 
criminating,” yet laughed with the herd over jokes, childish 
and well-worn though they were. A picture of every day life, 
which is represented sometimes satirically, sometimes 
allegorically, in ‘‘ The Pirates of Penzance,” is not adapted 
for musical setting. Expression of feeling only appears ina 
spirit of self-mockery; even a musician of talent would be 
unable to set music that arose from the heart and soul to such 
a conglomeration of reflexion and commonplace stage 
buffoonery, over the whole of which there reigns a spirit of 
unfaith and irony. There is not one moment of simple 
naturalness; and when the characters are entertaining, they 
are so at the expense of their own dignity. It is evident, 
therefore, that in ‘‘ The Pirates of Penzance” we must not 
look for melodious and harmonious beauties; all that was 
left to the composer was to introduce piquant rhythms, and 
thus to give a peculiar coloring to the whole, to compensate 
for the want of lyrical and dramatic interest so necessary for 
the vitality of an opera; but the composer has left this part of 
his task wholly untouched and laid the entire burden of at- 
traction and interest on the librettist. 

The musical numbers had their origin in the Music Hall, 
and it is remarkable with what fatherly care Mr. Sullivan 
treats his adopted children, and how he dresses them up, as 
if he had brought them into the world himself. The few ex- 
ceptions are to be found in the first act, notably the song of 
Ruth and the Chorus of Maidens, the latter, with the inter- 
woven Love Duet, is pleasant and rhythmicai. Mr. Sullivan 
must, after his last opera, abandon his claim to the doubtful 
honor of being a colleague of Lecocq and Offenbach, but we 
shall allow that in ‘‘The Pirates of Penzance” he has proved 
himself worthy of the companionship of the great type Suppé, 
with whom, upon the Pegasus of Triviality he may succeed 
in reaching the Parnassus of Insignificance. 

The mise en scéne and acting left nothing to be desired. The 
performers of the principal characters were admirable, and 
heroically resisted the temptation—that must have been 
strong—to exaggerate and burlesque their parts. George 
Power (Frederick), and Miss Emily Cross (Ruth), deserve 
especial praise for their moderation and self-abnegation.— 
Music. 








Table of Exports and Imports. 
[SPECIALLY COMPILED FOR THE CovriER.] 
XPORTATION of musical instruments from the 


port of New York for the week ended May 25, 











TRRO - 
OrcGaAns PiANoroRrTEs Mus. Insts 
To Wuere Exrorrev 
No. Value. No Value Cases Value 
British Poss. in Africa. 11 $838 owl Saud 
Central Ametica...... so ea 1 $29 
NS escranie a dua nkn s/h ae 770! . a ; 
Pvc cavesectes 1 774 4 $1,800 
| REPRE reer eS 800 set 
ee ee 15 843) 2 840 20 275 
BORGORie6 . ccccccccsee} os ' 1 300 
| eee 1 6s, ¢ 2,785 
U. S. of Colombia. ... I 250 
Oe EE sce. aie 49 $3.541) 12) $6,225 22) Shog 
IMPORTS. 
Value 
Musical instruments, 84 cases..... ...... 4 $12,547 


Exports FROM Bosron 
For the week ended May 21, 1880. 


Orcans. Pianororres Mus. Insrs 
To Wuere Exrosten. ——--—- 
No. Value No Value. Cases. Value 





British Poss. in Africa... 27) $1,200 














** Australis.. ....| 23) 1.645 
EN ER EE 35' 6,450 
Nova Scotia, &c... 1 78 
Rs «i oe we ee o@ ee 86) $9.373 5 a 
IMPORTS 
Value 
PROG. 5 tidesd dip 0 5s Cai cd deces sid Wed he ctdades whe oie $478 
NE SAUD... 4 ove nnxanentnocsedescecceanned 1,083 
at eR peep Fane Ed ee Te, 
..A new cantata, “‘La Vierge,” by Jules Massenet, 


very lately given at the opera at the Grst of the so-called 
historic concerts, had merely a succés d'estime. The composer 





wielded the baton on the occasion, 
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wns WILCOX & WHITE ORGAN COMPANY === 


—ceihio.— 
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EVERY PORTION 


of these Organs is made 


EVERY PORTION 
of these Organs is made 


in their own Factory. in their own Factory. 


—_ — mm 


The only Organs in the 
World adapted to the use 


The only Organs in the 
World adapted to the use 
of children, by the attach- of children, by the attach- 


ment, 


"Children’s Blow Pedals,” 


oh ia which can be instantly 
SOS |B aus attached or re- 


= 


ment, 


“Children’s Blow Pedals,” 


which can be instantly 
attached or re- 


moved. moved. 





Unparalleled Success, 
Largely Increased Sales, 
Highest Grade of Workmanship, 


Popular Prices. 


Unparalleled Success, 
Largely Increased Sales, 
Highest Grade of Workmanship, 
Popular Prices. 


(G™ Send for Catalogue, and secure (Ge Send for Catalogue, and secure 


territory for these Popular Organs. territory fur these Popular Organs. 


a: all CD 


THE MARVELOUS ORGUINETTE 


On which Anyone, without Previous Knowledge, can Play all Music. 











= : —— > F §——— ———————————— 
Perfect in Execution. Plays all the Latest Music. 
Strong in Construction. Durable in Every Part | 


Perfectly Simple in Principle. 





Excellent in Tone. 


————— = UU 


CABINET ORGUINETTE. 


“It develops love and taste for Music, teaches graphically the relative value of notes, so difficult to impart 
otherwise; the keeping of time, formation of sound, &c.” 


Tosa Wl anbIny 





For the better accommodation of our rapidly growing business, we have fitted up the warerooms, t 
No. 831 BROADWAY, between 12th and 13th Streets, NEW YORK, \ 


Where we have pleasure in calling the attention of our trade and the public generally to our large and constantly ; 
increasing variety of AUTOMATIC MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 


THE MECHANICAL ORGUINETTE COMPANY. 
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SOCK AND BUSKIN. 





...-'*Mrs. Joshua Whitcomb” is the latest at Tony Pastor’s 
Theatre. 

...-“‘Joshua Whitcomb” still holds the boards at Abbey's 
Park Theatre. 











...-The Bijou Opera House is occupied by Burbank’s 
Polytechnic Exhibition. 


....James A. Herne’s ‘‘ Hearts of Oak” will be performed 
during this week at the Grand Opera House. 


....The Union Square Company played ‘“‘ French Flats” to 
full houses in the Park Theatre, Boston, last week. 
....The ‘‘Croothawn,” W. B. Cahill’s new Irish play, was 
produced at Booth’s Theatre on last Tuesday night. 
...-Adolph Neuendorff, of the Germania Theatre, has mort- 
gaged the furniture and fixtures of that edifice for $18,351. 
...-Charles J. Crouse and Fred. Maeder, of Salsbury’s 
Troubadours, sailed Tuesday on the Arizona for Liverpool. 
...-Croizette, a rival of Sarah Bernhardt, has given up horse- 
back riding, in order to drive in the Bois with her children. 
....** Ten Nights in a Barroom” has taken the place, at the 
Aquarium this week, of ‘*‘ Our ’Bijah; or, The Double Life.” 
....The Salsbury Troubadours end their engagement at 
Daly’s Theatre to-morrow evening. They go next to England. 


.... The Ideal Opera Company gave Napier Lothian a com- 
plimentary benefit at the Boston Theatre on Saturday evening 
last. 

.... The benefit of Frank L. Union, of Union’s Opera 
House, Boston, on the tgth inst., was not much of a success 
financially. 

....Otis A. Skinner, who has been this season with Edwin 
Booth, will supersede A. Z. Chapman at the Boston Theatre, 
next season. 

....Another week has been added to the run of ‘ Hazel 
Kirke” at the Madison Square Theatre. To-morrow night’s 
performance will make the 119th. 

....R. B. Bouchier, long and well known as the clerk of 
the Metropolitan Hotel, Boston, is engaged as light comedian 
at the Park Theatre of that city next season. 

....Milton Nobles brought his successful engagement at 
the Gaiety Theatre, Boston, to a close last week. His own 
drama, ‘‘A Man of the People,” was the play. 

....Professor Goldburg and sister will give a soirée magique 
at Madison, N. J., this evening. He will appear next season 
under the management of the Literary Bureau. 

....The Boston Museum is to be remodeled in time for 
next season. The new features will comprise a double stage, 
with orchestra under, instead of in front, and six private 
boxes. 

....Rice’s ‘‘ Evangeline” Combination appeared at Niblo’s 
Garden on Monday evening in the well known extravaganza, 
‘‘Evangeline; or, The Lone Fisherman.” Mr. Rice will con- 
duct the orchestra. 

.... According to a Boston paper: ‘‘ The young authors of 
‘Jealousy,’ recently produced at the Dudley Street Opera 
House, are in receipt of overtures from New York parties rel- 

ative to the production of their play.” 

....The Slavin Combination took possession of the Stand- 
ard Theatre, with ‘‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” on Monday evening. 
The audience was not large, and it did not appear to take an 
overwhelming interest in the performance. 

..At the San Francisco Minstrels’ Theatre, ‘‘ Minnie 
Palmer’s Boarding School” continues to draw large au- 
diences. On next Monday evening Miss Palmer will have a 
benefit, after which the theatre will be closed. 


....At the Windsor Theatre ‘‘ Mazeppa” was succeeded on 
Monday evening by ‘‘ Our Candidate,” presented by the Rich- 
mond & Von Boyle Comedy Company. Next week G. C. 
Boniface will take his turn at this theatre in ‘*‘ The Soldier’s 
Trust.” 

....The Boston Museum Company gave ‘‘My Uncle’s 
Will” and ‘‘ Silver Spoon” at Wilson Hall, North Adams, 
Tuesday evening, May 18. Warren, Barron, Annie Clarke, 
Mrs. Vincent, May Davenport and Sadie Martinot were in the 
cast. The visit of the company was due to the energy of 
Foster E. Swift, of the Wilson House, North Adams, and 
Greylack Hall, Williamtown. 

....This, the last week of the regular season at Wallack’s, 
has been devoted to the revival of comedy successes. Monday 
night presented ‘‘My Awful Dad;” Tuesday night, ‘‘ She 
Stoops to Conquer;” Wednesday night, ‘‘ The Liar” and ‘‘ To 
Oblige Benson;” Thursday night, ‘“‘London Assurance.” 
“My Awful Dad” will be repeated to-night, and to-morrow 
afternoon ‘‘Old Heads and Young Hearts” will be given, 
and in the evening ‘‘ She Stoops to Conquer.” 

...At Mr. Floyd's benefit at Wallack’s, on Monday even- 
ing next, Lester Wallack and Miss Ada Dyas will appear in 
the charming comedietta, ‘‘ A Morning Call,” and Edwin 
Booth and John McCullough will appear as Iago and Othello. 
Miss Rose Coghlan will make her first appearance this season, 

accompanied by many dramatic celebrities, among whom may 
be mentioned W. J. Florence, J. T. Raymond, F. Robinson, 
John Gilbert, Harry Beckett, Henry Edwards, M. Barrymore, 
|. W. Shannon, J. H. Gilmour, C. Rockwell, C. T. Murphy, 


Ponisi, Stella Boniface, Marion Booth, Kate Bartlett, E. 
Blaisdell, E. Loraine and M. Vining. 

....Harry Beckett, the comedian, will have a benefit at 
Wallack’s on June 1. Lester Wall ck, John Gilbert, Harry 
Edwards, F. Robinson, Eben Plympton, J. W. Shannon, M. 
Barrymore, Gerald Eyre, M. Gilmore, W. Floyd, F. Wright, 
Lewis Baker, the great Herrmann, Steele Mackaye, Rose Cogh- 
lan, Ada Dyas, Effie Ellsler, Adelie Belgarde, Mme. Ponisi, 
Effie Germon, Stella Boniface, Miss Bartlett, Miss Loraine 
and Miss Blaisdell have tendered their services for the occa- 
sion. On the 2d he is to play for Mrs. Germon’s benefit in 
Baltimore, and on the 3d he sails for England. 

.. The ‘* Evangeline” Combination was caught without a 
wardrobe at Norwalk, Conn., on Friday last. Owing toa blun- 
der in the transmission of the trunks from a photographer's in 
New York, where the members had called in the afternoon to 
have their pictures taken in coswmes, their dresses failed to 
come to hand in titne for the performance. They had to appear 
in long dresses, with a few ribbons hastily purchased to en- 
liven their attire. The audience took the thing in excellent 
humor, one man shouting, ‘‘Go on with the show; we don’t 
care for the clothes; we want to see the play.” 

....H. A. McGlenen had a benefit at the Boston Theatre on 
Saturday evening, May 15. The Boston //ome /Journa/ says: 
‘‘It was a grand success. The audience was very large and 
enthusiastic, and ‘Love’ was superbly performed. Miss 
Anderson never gave the part of the Countess with more pow- 
erful effect, and she never was supported by so good a Huon 
as Mr. Keene provided for her. The remainder of the cast 
was most excellent. At one of the waits Mr. McGlenen was 
called before the curtain, and gracefully returned his thanks 
to his army of friends for their encouragement, and to the artists 
and all who had so kindly assisted in the entertainment. He 
also paid a very handsome compliment to Miss Anderson's 
artistic genius. The beneficiary was presented with a beau- 
tiful card box, and floral tributes were unusually profuse, 
many of them being very elegant.” 

....‘* Nothing of finer art,” says the London G/oév, speaking 
of Modjeska’s ‘‘Camille,” ‘‘can be imagined than the way in 
which the cold and meretricious tone of the venal woman drops 
from her as her heart gradually opens to the possibility and to 
the delight of disinterested love. Megnificently effective was 
the manner in which, with laughter-smothering agony—the 
latter a little too much repressed—she leaves the man whom 
she adores, with the full conviction that he will misinterpret 
her act and ascribe her martyr-like devotion to a mercenary 
impulse. Her ecstasy of joy when reconciled to her lover, her 
delineation of the terrible combat between love and death, and 
the smile which glorifies the latter when she lies motionless in 
the arms of him for whom she has sacrificed all, are among 
the finest examples of acting, which is as profound amd com- 
plete in conception as it is truthful, flexible and suggestive in 
execution. The enthusiasm of the audience during the prog- 
ress of the piece and at its close was as genuine as the acting 
which had called it forth.” And the Pa// Mal! wazette dis- 
courses as follows: ‘‘ Of the dying scene we have little to say, 
except that Madame Modjeska represented it only too faith- 
fully, and that the excessive realism of some portions of it 
seems to us to be hardly necessary. The object is to touch 
the audience, not to shock them. But we have said enough to 
show that Mme. Modjeska is an actress of great capacity, who 
can represent passion with effect without overstepping what 
is natural, and can produce by the mere tones of her voice 
a sensation of pity and sympathy.” 





J. S. Vale's Benefit. 
HE testimonial benefit tendered to J. S. Vale, man- 
ager of the American Literary Bureau, took place at 
Chickering Hall on Friday evening last, and was rendered 
particularly complimentary to that popular gentleman by the 
presence of a very large and fashionable audience. 
The entertainment was opened by Mrs. Scott Siddons with 
humorous and dramatic readings. The selections comprised, 
among other things, ‘‘ The Prisoner of Chillon,” ‘* Helen’s 
Babies,” ‘‘ Biddy McGinnis Sits for Her Picture,” Artemus 
Ward's ‘‘ Mormon Lecture,” and ‘‘Lady Constance,” trom 
“King John.” 
Mrs. Scott-Siddons has earned an enviable reputation as a 
reader, but, except in the humorous pieces, she hardly sus- 
tained it on this occasion. She seemed to care less for faith- 
ful expression of the author’s meaning than for giving the 
This was especially noticeable 
Her ‘‘ Lady 


piece a stagey representation. 
in her reading of the ‘‘ Prisoner of Chillon.” 
Constance " was more acceptable; but it was in the humorous 
pieces like the ‘‘ Mormon Lecture” and ‘‘ Biddy McGinnis,” 
that she read with happiest effect. : ‘i 

The second part of the entertainment was made up of 
‘* Pinafore,” as presented by the Columbia College Pinafore 
Company, which, taken as a whole, was a very pleasing per- 
formance. Many a worse Aa/ph Xackstraw than was made by 
F. Specht, Jr., has been presented by professional companies. 
Of the Josephine of Miss Albert, it may be said that although 
her voice is a weak one and she seemed to sing generally 
with an effort, she several times rose to genuine outbursts of 
melody, and in the love-making passages she acted with a 
naive simplicity more suggestive of genuine feeling than of 
acting. The Sir Joseph Porter of O. J. Crane, and the Capfatn 
Corcoran of C. A. Anderson were also very acceptable, and 


Boucicault vs. Boucicault. 


HE divorce suit brought by Mrs. Agnes Robertson 

Boucicault against her husband, Dion Boucicault, was be- 
fore the General Term of the Supreme Court on Friday upon 
the defendant's appeal from Judge Donohue's order denying 
a motiun to vacate an order of arrest granted on the 27th of 
March last, under section sso of the new Code, which is a 
substitute for the writ of Ne exeat. That section provides 
for an order of arrest where the judgment demanded in the 
action requires the performance of an act, the neglect or re- 
fusal to perform which would be punishable by the court as 
a contempt, where the defendant is a non-resident, or is a 
resident and is about to depart from the state and there is 
thereby danger that the judgment or order requiring the per- 
formance of the act will be rendered ineffectual. 

Ex-Judge Dittenhoefer argued for the appellant that the case 
was not one in whichan order of arrest could lawfully issue, be- 
cause though a divorce decree may order the payment of perma- 
nent alimony for the plaintiff and the support of her children, 
and will therefore require the performance of an affirmative 
act by the defendant, yet it has been held that the refusal or 
neglect to perform that act after final judgment is not punish- 
able as for a contempt of court—the presumption being that 
the defendant would obey the judgment, no court would in 
advance enjoin a disobedience. The true test must be, not 
what the complainant demanded, but what she properly de- 
manded. With the same reason and propriety she might ask 
that the judgment decree not only the paymeat of the alimony, 
but that the defendant should not refuse to pay it. And this 
showed the necessity of requiring that a complaint at least be 
exhibited to the court before the order of arrest is granted, 
which was not done in this case. In the absence of such 
complaint the statement as to the relief demanded in the 
order of arrest must govern. But if so anomalous a direction 
should be inserted in the final decree, that is, if Mr. Bouci- 
cault be in advance forbidden to interfere with the custody 
and control of the children, then what act on his part, in that 
respect would he be required to perform, the non-performance 
of which would be a contempt? He would be ordered not to 
interfere. Would his refusal or neglect not to interfere be 
punishable as a contempt? Neither was the transfer of the 
custody of the children an affirmative act demanded of the 
plaintiff, since the award of the court settled that. There was 
nothing in Mrs. Boucicault’s affidavit, on which the order of 
arrest was granted, to show that her husband, notwithstand- 
ing his departure, would not have sufficient property within 
the jurisdiction of the court, nor that he was about to take 
any property therefrom. nor that he intended to change his 
residence from New York to London. The mere statement 
that he was about to visit London in the practice of his pro- 
fession did not justify the conclusion that there was danger 
that the judgment would be rendered ineffectual. It was 
argued further that the order of arrest itself was irregular in 
its direction to the Sheriff as to bail, and was erroneous be- 
cause it deprived the defendant of the right to give bail for 
the “limits,” and was also irregular because not granted by 
the court as required by the Code, but by Judge Donohue out 
of court, after the Chambers, held by Judge Daniels, had ad- 
journed. 

George Bliss in reply contended that as appeared from the 
recital in the order of arrest the decree asked for included more 
than the dissolution of the marriage with alimony and the 
custody of the children to plaintiff, as it was demanded that 
the defendant refrain from interfering with such custody. 
The fact was that the children of the parties, of tender years, 
were at school in France, and Mr. Boucicault had, under the 
strict laws of that country, asserted his absolute control of 
them, and claimed the right to exclude the mother from all! 
approachto them. The judgment, Mr. Bliss said, would con- 
tain not only an injunction against further proceedings on 
Mr. Boucicault’s part, but require him to undo what he may 
have done in a foreign country. Besides, judgment for pay- 
ment of alimony may be enforced, counsel contended, under 
section 124 of the Code, by proceedings for contempt where 
it is final, and caanot be enforced by execution, and it might 
be the court would adjudge a deposit as allowed under sec- 
tion 718, in which case contempt proceedings are declared 
proper. As to the claimthat the order was granted by a judge 
out of court, Mr. Bliss contended that unde section 770 a 
judge in this district was alway a court. 

World. 


Decision was reserved.—/‘V. Y. 








A Piano Due..—A good old tale, in the freshest of dresses, 
is told by the /mparcia/, of Madrid, of a terrible duel at Val. 
paraiso, A quarrel between two rival professors of music led 
to a challenge, the instrument selected being neither pen nor 
sword, but the piano. The conditions of the “encounter” 
were that neither party should eat or drink until honor had 
been duly satisfied, and that no waltzes or other lively airs 
should be indulged in. Seconds were appointed, and the 
duel proceeded without intermission for forty-eight hours, at 
the end of which time one of the musicians, after playing a 
**Miserere” for the 1soth time, fell forward and sank ex- 
hausted on the floor. He was taken up #& corpse. His ad- 
versary had been literally transformed into an *‘ enraged 


musician,” and was in that state removed to the hospital. 
The seconds themselves gave signs of being seriously 
** touched,” and each of the pianos was found to be in a hope- 
lessly crazy condition. Such, at least it is averred, is the re- 





the chorus was good. 





W. ]. Leonard, C. E. Edwin, Effie Germon, Rosa Rand, Mme. 
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Amusements. 


Professional Cards. 





C. S. GRAFULLA, 


Band Leader ............. 83 East roth st., N. Y. City. 





NION SQUARE ‘THEATRE. 

Mr, A. M. PALMER....... ++. Proprietor and Manager. 
BEGINS AT 8. 8. OVER AT 10:45. 
SATURDAY MATINEE BEGINS AT 1:45+ 
BOC eacere. SECOND WEEK of BOCCACCIO 

BOCCACCIO | BY MAHN’S 
BOCEACCIO. COMIC OPERA COMPANY. 
Saturday, May ao, Second Matinee of BOCCACCIO. 





7 OSTER & BIAL’S C ORGERT HALL, 
23d st., near 6th 
RUDOLPH BlAL’s GRAND ORCHESTRA. 
mission 25 cents. 
OPEN aIVERY EVENING. 


AVERL Y’s FOURTEENTH ST. THEATRE, 
Saenes of 14th st. and 6th ave., 
J. H. HAVERLY........... Proprietor and Manager. 
Last ook of fhe Immense Success of the 


GREAT AND ¢ Y HERMANN. 
oi CHANGE OF PROGRAMME. 


N ENTI 
The Stspension in Mid Air. Le Cabinet du Diable. 
VOSE. 


w Iliusions in Prestidigitation. 
THE OROFRI a VAL 
Matinees w /EDNESDAY an and SATURDAY, at2 P.M. 


‘AN FRANC ISC ° MINSTRELS. 
era House, Broadway, near agth st. 
» GOUGE Lhdnie debs cosbibioebeSeesede Manager. 


Last Week of 
MINNIE PALMER'S POAR DING SCHOOL, 
LAST WEEK OF MINNIE PALME 
LAST WEEK OF Mr. WM. 1 SCANLAN. 

New »ongs—" Italy, Italy,” ‘* McCormack, the 
Co; Pers ” “Please Take My rm,” and “Vivi Gari- 
baldi 

Every Evening at 8. Saturday apa * 2. 

Office o im daily from 8 A. M. to to P. 

NNIE PALMER'S BENEFIT 

MONDAY. EVENING. May 31. A GREAT BILL. 


\ ETROPOLITAN C ONC ERT HALL, 
4 Broadway, 7th ave. and 4rst st. 


Hj 





Only place of its kind on this continent, and built 
especially for the introduction of 
POPULAR MUSIC. 

Elegant Café, Restaurant, Drawing Rooms, &c. 
Splendid open air Terrace, .20 feet wide, extending en- 
tirely around the building, and forming a 
continuous 
PROMENADE FOUR HUNDRED FEET LONG. 
Mr. RUDOLPH a." SUPERB 

ORCHESTR 
- FIFTY SELECTED PERFORMERS. _ 
First introduction of European Popular Concerts, as 
performed by Strauss, in Vienna ; Arban, in 
Paris, and Keler Bela, in Berlin. 
Cc ommencing every evening at 8 o'clock. 
Admission, 25c. Priv ate Boxes, $2 and $3 each 
CADEMY OF DESIGN 
st. and ith 
FIFTY-F ia fi ANNUAL “EXHIBITION, 
CAR M. NEWELL, 
the popular aunieen Pianist, will nae gg nightly, 
at 8:45,ona Weber Baby Grand 
Selections from Liszt, Chopin, Gottschalk, Pattison 
and Newell. 


MFTH AvEsUE THEATRE, 
ast Performances of 
PIRATES OF P ENZANCE, 
PIRATES OF PENZANC E, 
By D'OYLY CARTE © OPERA COMPANY, 
In Gilbert and Suliivin’s Greatest Success, 
MAY 31—POSITIVELY LAST WEEK. 


TEW YORK AQUARIUM. 

Open every Afternoon at 2, Every Ey teem at 8. 
Admission every afternoon and evening. ..... cents. 

Monday, May 3:-—Beneftitof E, H. ARV! iY. 





(This department has been established to give bands, 
band leaders, and professional players an opportunity 





























D. L. DOWNING, 
















































































ROBT. WARD, 
Commet ..... coco seerese jor West aoth st., N. Y. City. 


CHAS. F. WERNIG, 










































































of keeping their names and addresses before the public. Band Leader......... srecee7H Broadway, N. Y. City. | Leader... . Twenty-third Regiment Armory, Brooklyn. 
Cards under this heading will be inserted fur $10 per 
year each.) bain nye JR., ape G: WEIGAND, 

rartesecesseeeeseres ee eaeetaee AIII ixx spn» n> -vneret MGA Ti 

JOSEPH ALI, G. REUTER 
CONS iiinesnd-titiliee van anes 195 Hall st., Brooklyn. | ¥), 4. Pe F. W. ZANLIG, 

~ ARBUCKLE bercareerh trscerseess ee eae, 2082 tol. 118 East 13th st., N. Y. City, 
ple, SEOEE Steinway Hall, N. Y. City. wore RISCH, 34 Bond st., N. ¥. City F. BALKE 

lie 3 haat aaa eae cine ‘| Violins........ ...........19 Delance N.Y. Ci 

RICHARD ARNOLD, | eheant - —EO—rere 
MNS i's in woedwpaten 572 Lexington ave., N. Y. City. eee 8) ee, 17 East r4th st., N. ¥. City. E. BERNHARD, 

; : Violins........00 0 ces eeeee 213% Sixth st., N. Y. City, 

ARTHUR BENT, 

CONGR. ..nccvendiaaan ¢onial 23 Union Square, N. Y. City. vi ADOLPH SCHMIDT, ROBT. H. BROWN, 
“PATF ; Oli. ...+ +++ ++00eeee esos 343 East gth st., N. Y. City. ing atNd isdn dus canned 332 South 2d st., Brooklyn. 

A. BERNSTEIN, 

OM i, ..126 East rath st.,N. ¥.City.| WM. E. SCOTT, K. E. BUOL 
WOR caketinvcced! abiesias 34 South rst st., Brooklyn. Violin Jeff st.. N. Y.Cit 

“a CONTERNO, SSS ey Re ee 20 Jefferson st., N. Y. City. 

Band Leader......2...4-.++- 283 Ryerson st., Brooklyn, | F. SIMON JACOB FARBER 
— MR oibblins code ts oaxas cvs seeks. #04 Fordham, N.Y. | yijing outils Ghemetaticte Y. Cit 

OSCAR CODON, OU .. N. Y. City. 

Arranger of Band Music..67 West sth st., N. Y. City. JOHN SMITH, FREDERICK FRANK 
WU. chides: ed 52 Greenwich ave., N. Y. City. aie gi es pi oie AN. Y.Cit 

DR. LEOPOLD DAMROSCH, MDa i —— oa 
Leader of Orchestra...... 145 East agth st., N. Y. City. Patina .og.cn000s0ae: 129 Tenth “d South Brooklyn. ALOIS FREUND, 

Ams re Ms vvceted cdannsstente 182 Second ave., N. Y. sal 

r. R. DEVERELL, EMIL MOLLENHAUER, ~ ——— 
Band Leader..........--.-. 300 Fifteenth st., Brooklyn | Violin...................- 10 Union Square, N. Y. City. HOWARD REYNOLDS, 

ca 7 Cornet Soloist. For Cornet eng ts add 

W. G. DIETRICH, ADOLPH NEUENDORFIF, J. Howarp Foore, 3: Maiden Lane, N. Y. City. 
Canborer sectnsoedstbat aban 72 East 4th st., N. Y. City. | Conductor.......... Germania Theatre, N. Y. City. ERNST GRILL, 

F. X. DILLER F. LETSCHE, MMs ss ccskcnecucsccct 695 Second ave., N. Y. City. 
Er ee 224 East 13th st., N. Y. City. | Trombone................ 318 East roth st., N. Y. City. | ————— Ts — 

- — J. B. HAMMA, 

H. B. DODWORTH, JOSEPH ELLER, is. sia bei... 103 Third st., N. Y. City, 
ee ee a 5 East 14th st.,N. Y. City. Oboe.. etevccevccssesees cos seas 6: Eighth st., N. Y. City. ———— — 

sca nats JOSEPH H HEL FRICH, 

"FELIX J. EBEN, J. PFEIFFENSCHNEIDER, Se - -apapipelaemeipman 108 First st., N. ¥. City. 
Teacher of Flute..... ... 127 East 13th st., N. Y. City, | Double Bass............ ot St. Marks place, N. Y. City. a -- — 
* re AT “THOMAS JOYCE, 

F. W. EISNER T pnmaaliatene Saar saben aps ren 
MUA «i cckcecencedsnss oven 104 Fourth st., Brooklyn, | Se ea adi sonia ” ; 

WILLIAM ROBERTSON JACOB KOHL, 

A UG U ST G E M U N DER epee tines ms SON, N.Y City ME Wek ovvekee Gidicedde dees 14 Eighth St., N.Y. City. 
Bpehe Basic sc ccccceccns oxi 393 3 Bowery, MS A ee ee : eas 

ae Senseo Bey E JOHN LEE, 

P.s. GIL MORE, - Rt ee. a ale 4s Third st., N. Y. City. Ce OT RE eT Paterson, N. J. 
Band Leader ........ 61 West rath st., N. Y. City. . aoe ATS - 

| MAGNOLIA CORNET BAND, HENRY STOLL, 
ECL E CTiCc' GLEE CL UB, Magnolia. Se a ae EER: Iowa, | Violin......... ....-++-.- 309 East roth st., N. Y. City. 
{Eight Male Voices.} * wp 

se a yh , JOSE PH TRIGG, OTTO LENHARD, 
Musical Director........ ALBERT S. CASWELL, errr say ROD at., Dee: 1 Wes ince F ie dae étiks Binet seeds San Francisco, Cal. 
Address ee 

A. ALEXANDER, Manager, THEODORE THOMAS, DEERF IELD BAND, 

98 First Place........ Brooklyn, N. Y. | Conductor....Steinway Hall, East 14th st., N. Y. City. | Deerfield .............. cc cece eece cece eens Michigan. 








CARL FISCHER, 


26 Fourth Avenue, New York, 


[mportor and Publisher of Sheet, ()rchostra, and Pand Nfusie, 


MUSIC 


FOR ANY COMBINATION OF INSTRUMENTS. 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS AND STRINGS Wholesale and Retail. 





Italian Strings a Specialty. German and French Silk Strings. 


Sole Agent for United States for the world-renowned Cheap Edition Bremen and Dresden Dance and 


March Albums. 
9 Insts. Insts. 9 Insts. 14 Insts. 
12 Round Dances $o.75 5 aes OD, oi5c-5s0sae 0450 seueneser eee gens 
24 Round Dances..... _ as 1.75 ee Seer rere * 1.45 1.75 


te" SEND FOR LATEST CATALOGUES, 


French, German and 





nent Soloists, such as: Madame ~ _— Mr. J 


Chas. De Janon Mr. H. Worreli 





Best Drumheads, Tiefenbrunner Zithers. 





FASCISTS SATA ASTPAVVUOVMULEVUVUCVBMUDOVVLOUVEVUOCEUEOCUCOCOECECECOUDOCCCDOCCOCGOOOEUULEOOTE, 





CHICAGO: 
ISS & 190 State St. 


Established 1868. 








VEC 


J. HOWARD FOOTE, 
Kastruments 


Cc. A. ZOEBISCH & SONS, 
46 Maiden Lane, New York, 


Manufacturers of the Best Quality Brass and German Silver Rotary Valve 


BAND INSTRUMENTS. 


Also ‘ Besson,” “*Courtois’’ and “ Distin’’ Styles Patent Light Piston Valve Cornets and Band Instruments. 
AnD IMPORTERS OF AND WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 


rain MUSICAL INSTROMENTS, orcs genera. 


<—Depot for C. F. Martin & Co.’s Celebrated Guitars—— 


Which stand “i ever have stood unrivaled, and are acknowledged the best in the world by the most emi- 
Coupa, Mr. Wm. 

Napoleon W. Gould. 

Genuine “ Meyer” Flutes and Piccola? “* Berteling”’ Clarionets and Flutes, White’s Chinrests, ‘‘Rogers”’ 


Schubert, Mr. S. De La Cova, Mr. 








NEW YORE: 
No. 31 Maiden Lane. 


Established 1835. 





AND GENERAL MUSICAL MERCHANDISE. 


BY APPOINTMENT— | 
BAND INSTRUMENTS, 
TILTON 


VIOLIN STRINGS; 


S. AGEN? for 
GENERAL AGEN’ 
Aaenr for the PATENT Gurrars, Sx 


also, of the best 


ANTOINE 


for the 


Russtan Gur SrrRincs made in Saxony. 


COURTOIS' (Paris) CoRNETS AND 
MARVELOUS ORGUINETTE. _U. S. 
Lt IMporTER of the Genuine CREMONA 


} 


ay 
y 
tS” The Oldest Wholesale House in the line in New York. 


OTHER SPECIALTIES— Manufacturer of Licut Piston, and Rorary VALVt BAND INSTRU- 


MENTS. 
CAL 


Proprietor and Maker of the BINI Parent Guitars. 
BOXES, GERMAN ACCORDEONS, HARMONICAS, ENGLISH CONCER- 


The best qualities of MUSI- 


TINAS, ARTIST VIOLINS and BOWS, MEYER FLUTES, Genuine OLpD Vio.tns, &c. 


Catalogues mailed Free to any address. 
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BAND AND ORCHESTRA. 


. [Band news from all parts of the country is solicited for publication in 
this column. Any items of interest concerning bands and orchestras, en- 
gagements, changes, &c., will be acceptable.] 


....Conterno’s Band gave a grand concert at Paul Bauer's 
West Brighton Beach Hotel last Sunday, from 3 to 7 P. M. 

..+e[n the notice of the Sabinsville Cornet Band, pub- 
lished in THE Courier of May 15, that flourishing town was 
accredited to Ohio. It belongs to Pennsylvania. 

...-Cable’s Hotel, Coney Island, will be opened to the 
public to-morrow, and Downing’s Band, with Arbuckle as 
cornet soloist, will give a concert in the afternoon. 

....A band of twelve pieces was organized in North Lima, 
Ohio, early in March. It rehearses twice a week and plays 
one to three grade music. It is not yet uniformed and has 
no military connection. J. H. Ruhlman is treasurer. 

...-On Wednesday evening last there was a private re- 
hearsal of Rudolph Aronson’s orchestra at the new building 
of the Metropolitan Concert Company, Broadway and Forty- 
first street. The performance was very much enjoyed by 
those who heard it. 














....-Mr. Neuendorff, who is to conduct the music at 
Brighton Beach this summer, has not yet returned from 
Europe, but his absence will not delay the opening of the 
musical season at that favorite resort. The hotel will be for- 
mally opened to-morrow. 


....The orchestra of the new Metropolitan Concert Hall, 
which was formally opened last evening, comprises fifty 
pieces, and is under the direction of Rudolph Aronson, who 
arranged the orchestration of several new pieces for the open- 
ing occasion. Among these are selections from Lecocq’s 
‘‘La Carmargo” and ‘‘ La Petite Mademoiselle; Offenbach’s 
‘‘La Fille du Tambour Major,” and Planquette’s ‘‘ La Volti- 
geurs au 32me.” 

....Theodore Thomas sailed for Europe on last Wednes- 
day morning. He spent the night before his departure at the 
residence of Julius Hal!garten, where he was serenaded at 
midnight by the members of the Philharmonic Society. The 
musicians marched to Mr. Hallgarten’s residence in Forty- 
ninth street, and taking their stands and seats—all carefully 
arranged beforehand in the roadway—played Wagner’s over- 
ture to ‘‘ Rienzi,” the well known Bach air, and a portion of 
Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony. Mr. Matzka conducted. A 
large number of Mr. Thomas’ friends and representative mu- 
sicians were present to wish him farewell. 


....At Koster & Bial’s Music Hall on Tuesday evening 
last a second grand concert was given with an orchestra of 
100 performers. The programme was as follows: Anniver- 
sary March, R. Bial; Overture, ‘‘ Lenore” (No. 3), Beethoven; 
Introduction, ‘‘ Traviata,” Verdi; Grand Galop Chromatique, 
Liszt, Schiller March, Meyerbeer; Overture, ‘* Tell,’’ Rossini; 
Waltz, ‘‘ Ktinstlerleben,” Strauss; P:zeludium, ‘‘ Ave Maria,” 
Bach-Gounod; Polka, ‘‘La Belle Américaine,”” R. Bial; 
selections, ‘* Alda,” Verdi; Overture, ‘‘ Robespierre,” Litolff; 
Waltz, ‘‘ Nordseebilder,” Strauss; Gavotte, Seeligsohn; 
Chorus and march, ‘‘ Tannhiduser,” Wagner; Galop, ‘‘ Shoot- 
ing Star,” R. Bial. The concert was fully as successful as 
that of May 5. . 

...-On the closing night of the Cincinnati Musical Festi- 
val, when the performance of the ‘‘ Missa Solennis” was fin- 
ished, a handsome music stand was brought inand presented 
to Mr. Thomas. This was the signal for the wildest applause. 
The chorus showered bouquets upon their director, waved 
handkerchiefs, and the audience rose and shouted. When 
quiet was restored a brief address to Mr. Thomas was made 
by a member of the chorus, paying tribute to his unfaltering 
fidelity and to his courage. Mr. Thomas made a brief reply, 
thanking them for their beautiful gift and saying that he be- 
lieved there was a bright future for music in this country, as 
the success of this festival showed. He was happy to say to 
them that it was not necessary to go to Europe to find a man 
who is able to take charge of the preparation for the next fes- 
tival, but that in Cincinnati there was one who could take 
that position, and he introduced to them Michael Brand, who 
would act as director during his absence. Mr. Brand, who is 
a member of the orchestra, was duly honored by the chorus, 
and then the concert proceeded. 





....On Tuesday, the 25th, a grand concert was given in 
Paris for the benefit of M. Pasdeloup, whe lost much money 
during the pastseason. The concert was got up by the com- 
posers whose works he produced during the year, and to 
make the occasion an interesting one, each composer con- 
ducted the performance of one of his own works. The season 
before last Pasdeloup received a subsidy from the Govern- 
ment, but last season nothing of the kind was offered him. 
This is the reason why he has come to be placed in such an 
undignified and hurtful position. 

....Musical matters are very lively in Oceanica just now. 
Melbourne, Sydney and Dunedin (New Zealand) have had 
operas and concerts in profusion. 

....Offenbach at Nice coughs all the time and has to be 
carried about by a servant, wrapped in furs, and yet he still 
writes opera bouffe. 

...."‘Carmen” is making a success in New Zealand, with 
Hersee in the title réle. 





Pipe Organ Trade. 


HE pipe organ trade in Canada is mostly confined 
to the well known and esteemed firm of S. R. 
Warren, who has factories in both Toronto and Mont- 
real. Three other firms build church organs, viz.: 
Edward Lye, Toronto, Ontario; J. H. Phillips, 
Napanee, Ontario; and Nap. Dery, Quebec. The 
first named firm, however, does more business in the 
Dominion than all the rest put together. The last 
large instrument built by Mr. Warren was for St. 
Michael's Cathedral, Toronto, which cost close upon 
$10,000. The amount of business done in tuning and 
overhauling old instruments is considerable. That 
organs of English make are shipped to Canada is to 
be expected, considering that the mother country can 
lay claim to having some of the finest organ builders 
in the world. But all these instruments have to be 
kept in order by home firms after they have been once 
put up, and, therefore, new organs are not the only 
means whereby the factories are kept busy, and, thus, 
in existence. 

—William M. Wilson shipped this week the two or- 
gans built for churches in Petersburg, Va., and which 
were exhibited last week. He is now at work on 
another organ larger than either of the two just men- 
tioned. It is to have two manuals and a pedal key- 
board of twenty-seven notes. He has also just set up 
an organ in St. George’s Chapel, East Nineteenth 
street, which has two manuals and pedals, twelve speak- 
ing stops and accessories; also a small organ in the 
school of St. John’s Cathedral, Paterson, N. J., which 
pleases very much. He has just moved from the 
above mentioned cathedral to his factory a fine organ 
with two manuals and pedals, having an excellent case, 
&c. This instrument is for sale at a very low price. 
Mr. Wilson has recently finished adding a new pedal 
stop to the organ in Grace Church, Newark, in ad- 
dition to other improvements made to the same instru- 
ment. Also has just tuned, regulated and repaired 
the organ in the Church of the Madonna, Fort Lee, 
N. J., besides other work of less importance. Of 
course, this is without taking into account the number 
of organs that are regularly tuned and kept in order 
on yearly contracts. 


—Charles Erben, of the firm of Henry Erben & 
Son, has recently sold the organ in the P. E. Church 
of the Atonement, Madison avenue and Twenty-eighth 
street, for $1,500. Additional improvements, to con- 
sist of a vox humana, tremolo, new front, illuminated 
pipes, &c., will cost somewhere about $250, making 
the whole sum, $1,750. The instrument goes to the 
Church of Our Lady (R. C.), Albany, N. Y. The 
Church of the Atonement has combined with Zion 
Church, Madison avenue. This same firm is now 
engaged upon two small two-manual organs, one for a 
city church, and one for an out of town church. 
The factory hands are being kept quite busy, and will 
be for some months to come. 


—Jardine & Son report the following organs lately 
contracted for: An organ for Mr. Seaburg, for his 
new house at Hempstead, L. I. On the great organ 
are to be these stops: gamba, 8 ft., 61 pipes; melodia, 
8 ft., 61 pipes; flute harmonic, 4 ft., 61 pipes. The 
swell organ will contain an 8-ft. Lieblich gedackt, 61 
pipes; an 8-ft. keraulophon, 61 pipes; and an 8-ft. 
oboe and bassoon, 61 pipes, besides tremulant. On 
the pedal keyboard will be a 16-ft. bourdon, 27 pipes. 
Couplers: Swell to great, swell to great at octaves, 
great to pedal, and swell to pedal. The second organ 
now being built is for a Catholic church at Phillips- 
burg, and will only contain four stops. Trade seems 
quite brisk with this firm. 

—News of less importance has been sent to THE 
CourIeErR from various quarters, but it would be of no 
use to give it in detail, and, therefore, it need only be 
said that the prospects for a fair business during the 
summer and ensuing winter season are encouraging. 








....The once famous Thérése, lately reappeared after a 
long absence at the Théatre des Arts in a new vaudeville, 
‘*Madame Gregoire,” written especially for her by MM. 
Burani and Ordonneau, music by Ockolowitz. She hada 
very cordial reception and sang with her accustomed entrain 
and success, 
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_ The Newbery 





ORGAN NOTES 





(Correspondence from organists for this department will be acceptable 
Brief paragraphs are solicited rather than long articles. Anything of in- 
terest relating to the organ, organ music, church music, &c., will receive 
the attention it demands.] 


....Bryceson Brothers have been selected to build the new 
organ for St. Andrew's Hall, Norwich, England, at a cost of 
about £1,700. The organ is to have three manuals and a fine 
pedal organ. 

....Alexander Guilmant will give this month and next a 
series of organ concerts at the Trocadéro, at which a feature 
of special interest will be a series of performances of Han- 
del’s organ concerts, which have never been heard in Paris. 
An orchestra will assist under the direction of M. Colonne. 
¥,...John Sebastian Bach united with his distinguished 
talents and science as singular and praiseworthy a modesty. 
Being one day asked how he had contrived to make himself 
so great an organist, he answered: *‘ 1 was industrious; who- 
ever is equally sedulous, will be equally successful.” And 
one of his pupils complaining that the exercise he had set 
him was too difficult, he smiled and said, ‘‘Only practice it 
diligently, and you will play it extremely well; you have five 
as good fingers on each hand as | have, and nature has given 
me no endowments that she has not as freely bestowed upon 
you. Judging by myself, application is everything. 

....Henry M. Dunham's organ recitals took place in the Bos- 
ton Music Hall every Tuesday afternoon during last month. 
They deserve high praise for the excellent class of music per- 
formed by Mr. Dunham and the artists assisting. Such com- 
posers as Mendelssohn, Mozart, Thiele, Merkel! (among other 
things his grand sonata for four hands and double pedal), 
Handel, Wagner, Raff, Bach, Beethoven, Rossini, Schumann. 
Volkmar, Dunham, Whiting, Batiste, &c., were represented 
by their best compositions. which made a musical programme 
that the general public most enjoyed. The popular and edu- 
cational were thus combined, which had much to do with the 
generous success of the recitals given. New York has suf- 
fered from a lack of organ recitals the past season. We hope 
next season the same barrenness in this direction will not 
prevail. 

....Not more than fifty organs in the world have four 
manuals, and but three or four a hundred stops or over. 
Whether organs so vast in size are successes or not remains, 
as heretofore, a matter of individual opinion. It seems as it 
stops voiced at a heavy wind-pressure might be so judi- 
ciously used as to diminish the number of registers now placed 
in large organs in order to gain power, for variety ceases 
where duplication commences, Not that stops of the same 
characteristic quality of tone should not be included in each 
manual, as such duplications are very necessary and valua- 
ble in a concert hall organ, but that all additions having for 
object simply the making a great display of 
should be cut off. 
ing can be advanced against the number of registers being 
still further increased, where money makes it possible. Why 
should there not be built organs of 125 ot 150 speaking stops 
instead of 115? 
75 or 80 stops is amply sufficient, if, as was observed before, 
registers voiced ata heavy wind-pressure be judiciously in- 
cluded in the list. 


** stopheads * 
If this is not a reasonable doctrine, noth- 


Even for very large buildings an organ of 


....The Reverend Russel N. Bellows lately preached on 
The 
sermon was quite an interesting one, and the following para. 
gragh contains much truth: 
ing out of the first, is in permitting singers without religions 
sensibility to take possession of the organ loft and use it for 
purposes of personal vocal display. All sorts of bad music 
are thus paraded before our church public, and unfortun- 
ately, this public is quite as apt to applaud what is trashy 
and meretricious in music as what is excellent and spiritual 

Reform lies in the direction of competent committees, chosen 
for their musical culture, knowledge, and taste, without re 


‘** The use and abuse of music in our public worship.” 


‘‘A second great abuse, grow. 


gard to sex. It is of only secondary importance that they 


should be good financiers. Nearly every large church con 
tains two or three educated musicians. Why are these so 
seldom called to duty on our music committees?” The 
answer to the last question is not easily given, considering 
that (as Dr. Bellows truly remarks) there are in every church 
some one or two of the congregation who have a cultivated 
musical taste, being well able to give, at least, an intelligent 
opinion about general musical performances Still, such 
persons are very rarely found on church music committees, 
and the consequence is that all sorts of music and musicians 
flourish in our temples. The world jogs along, however. 











...-Patti attracts full houses at Covent Garden: Nilsson 
shines as the star of first magnitude at Her 
London journals are unanimous in recognizing the fact that 
the Swedish artiste’s voice is more beautiful than ever She 
is Colonel Mapleson’s happiest engagement The young 


Majesty's. 


American who has chosen the name of Mile. Nevada sang for 
the first time in London in ‘‘La Sonnambula,” 
light soprano voice of great range and remarkable flexibility 
She executed Bellini’s Aoritura with unusual brilliancy. It is 
to be regretted, however, that Mile. Nevada was advised to 
make her dééut somewhat prematurely. She is barely 
eighteen. 
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HAS NO EQUAL. Blegance of Finish. 


a soil a TES — Lowest in Price. Highest in Merit.- Orchestral Organs . 


§2 Send for Catalogues, Prices and Terms. 


KURTZMANN <==" PIANOFURT 
CNN CREE ORGANS. 


MacniFIcENtT New StYLEs FOR 4880. 


SPECIAL CIRCULAR TO DEALERS,-THE UNPARALLELED INCREASE in the SALES of the NEW ENGLAND 


ORGANS during the past twelvemonth throughout the United States and in Foreign Countries, demonstrates the justice of the 


ig Many High and Golden Awards and Thousands of Voluntary Testimonials 259; 


they have won, after the most Critical Trials, in Competition with the most ambitious rivals. 


Se Illustrated Catalogues and Testimonial Books mailed free on application to the 


NEW ENGLAND ORGAN COMPANY, 


Chief Offices, Marble Building, 1299 Washington Street, Boston, Mass., U. S. A. 



































Is making 100,000 ia those splendid ao SCALE UPRIGHT and SQUARE PIANOS for the Trade, at uatr-pricr. They 


are the only Har-prick Pianos made that have stood different climates successfully for the past twenty years. 


Call and see them at 6 THIRT Y-FIFTH STREET and TENTH AA Ew New York. 
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Wrarerooms, 37 Bo2 sd St. 


——. an 1876, and are admitted to be the Most Celebrated Instruments of the age. 


UARANTEED FOR FIVE YEARS. 


GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT PIANGS 
Received the Highest Award at the UNITED STATES CENTENNIAL WORLD'S EXHIBITION at | 
| 
“ 


Zz ms... Catalogue furnished on application. Prices reasonable. Terms favorable. 


Factory, From 233 to 245 E. 23d St, New York. 











GRAND, SQUAR 
All my Paso have my patent Agraffe Bell 


Nov., 1875, and my Upes 


GABLER 


—ESTABLISHED 1854.— 


Metal Bar arrangement, patented July, 1872, and P | ANOS. 
ve my patent metallic action frame, cast in one piece (patented 


ts ha 
May, 1877, and March, em which has caused them to be pronounced by competent judges, 


E AND UPRIGHT 


— THE BEST PIANOS MANUFACTURED.#— 
& 224 East 2ad Street, New York. 


Factory and VYYarerooms, 220, 222 








GILDEMEESTER &Co, 


_l! (Successors to T. L» WATERS.) l, 
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7 ALL FIRST-CLASS INSTRUMENTS. 
FULLY WARRANTED TO GIVE ENTIRE SATISFACTION. 
Agents Wanted. Send for — Special Rates to Dealers. 


GILDEMEESTER & CO., 14 E. 14th St., New York. 
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Grand, Upright and Square 


Pianoforte Actions, 


ALFRED DOLGE, 





PHILADELPHIA, 1876. 
MANUFACTURER OF 


Felts and Sounding Boards, Pianoforte and Organ Materials. 


LONDON : NEW YORK: LEIPZIG: 
132 | Quays Fh Victoria St., E. C. 122 East Thirteenth Street. TeepterS Strasse, 4 


VIENNA, 1873. PARIS, 1878. 


Grand, Square Square 
and U ae a 
Guild Pines“ are famous for great nicety and durability of 
workmanship, an d fine tone qualities.” — Jew 
nal, 
Guild Pi ‘we recoapmend as being in every respect re- 
anos ; liable and satisfactory."—Od4 Ditson & Ci 
G ild Pi ‘are the _ tion « »f musical mechanism.” — 
% ll aps Providence Journa 


Guild Pianos require Less coun than any other Pianos 





Prices extremoly Low. Send for Catalogue. 


QUILD, CHURCH 400., Wa erooms & Factory, 68% Wasbington St., Boston, U.S.A. 





144 and 146 Elizabeth St.. New York. 


Also Boston Warerooms for the Celebrated Palace Organs. 





\ &=> To Pianoforte, Organ and Key Makers. | 
V O R Yi MASON J. MATTHEWS, | 
Agent for STEPHEN STAIGHT, London, Eng., ' 


Y has for sale a few hundred sets each of Nos. 





IVORY 


2, 3, 4 and 5 Ivory, which he will sell cheap. 


Apply at Warerooms of THE MECHANICAL ORGUINETTE COMPANY, 831 Broady vay, New Yor! 





HORACE WATERS & CO. 





Cor. West Street, 


STRAUCH BROTHERS, 


—MANUFACTURERS OF— 


yrand, Qquaro and ffpright Pianoforts fotions, 


116 GANSEVOORT STREET, 


—Established in 1856 


United States Organ 


MANUFACTURED BY 


WHITNEY & RAYMOND, 


Cleveland, Ohio. 
{@™ SEND FOR NEW CATALOGUE 
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Pinos and Orcas 


BEST MADE. 
Tone, Workmanship and 


JH. & C.S. ODELL, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
Durability Unsurpassed. 


’ Church and Chapel 
Warranted Six Years. Agents 


Wanted. Illustrated Catalogues 
rren . ORGANS 
HORACE WATERS & CO., 
826 Broadway, N. Y. 


of every description, with all Modern Improvements, 
including their Celebrated Patent Pneumatic Compo- 
sition Movement between Manuals and Pneumatic 
Tubular Action. 


407 and 409 W. Forty-second 8t., 
Near Nintu Avenvug, NEW YORK. 


RAVEN 


MANUFACTURER OF 





HARMONIC. 





WM. M. WILSON, 


(Successor to HENRY ERBEN & CO.) 


Church Organs 


MANUFACTORY AND WAREROOMS: 


260-262 W. 28th St., near 8th Ave 
Builders of FTRST-CLASS ORGANS ONLY, 
with every valuable modern improvement and special 
inventions. Orders promptly executed at very reason- 
able rates. For specifications, prices, terms, &c., please 

address or apply at the factory. 


JARDINE & SON, ORGAN BUILDERS, 


«§ 2) 
List OF our 318 & 320 E. 39th St. PR ] A . | er 
Men wey It is needless forusto call r M.) 


He Ave. Cath., N iY attention to the general ex- 
st foormes a th. pa cellence of our work.as our 
Holy Innocents, “ vast and successfu. busi- 


4 
4 
4 
4 
Fifth Ave. Pres.Ch.** 3 | ness of fifty years manifest- 
4 
4 
3 
3 

















The Best Upright lMéade. 


et Cathet” ly proves. We invite the 
Mobile Cathedral, fullest inspection of our 
1st Pres., Philadeiphia, large factory and of ALL 
3 Joba's MB. Brooklyn 5 4 the instruments now giv- 
Christ Ch. New Orleans, 3 ing the highest satisfaction 
red Heart, Brookl;.. 3 throughout the country. 


SpeciaL Rates To Deacers. 





Factory, 12 Washington Place, 
Warercoms, 13 EB. 16th Street, New York- 








fhurch rgan Huilders 


__ The Neely Cg in 


ESTABLISHED 1840. 


WM. H. DAVIS & SON, 


—MANUFACTURERS OF 


(hureb Pipe {}raans, 


40 DOWNING STREET, NEW YORK 
Specifications furnished on application. - 

ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF 
rch and Chapel Organ 
OF ALL SIZES AND STYLES. 


Circulars and Catalogues giving full Description 
Furnished upon Application 


HUTCHINGS, PLAISTED & C0, 


WORK GUARANTEED. 


FACTORY, NORTH GOVE AND CAMBRIDGE STS., 


BOSTON, MASS. 


SAMUEL = 


Established 1847. 


READING waes.,/ UNPARALLELED SUCCESS 


METAL and WOOD. uF 


SYMONDS’ IMPROVED 


Organ F2pes organ PIPES 


The very best made in every respect. 








Special Attention paid to Revoicing. 








A specialty made of furnishing the iene’ | 
ctass VOICED WORK, both 
Flue and Reed. 
Is also prepared to furnish the best quality | “¢¢"** SAM’L C. SYMONDS & C0., 


of Organ Keys, Action, Wires, Knobs, &c. | 27 Beach Street Salem Mass. 


Business aieied in Four Months. A 
Critical Examination of their Merits invited. 
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THE COURIER. 


V7 HEBER) yxtKtR Bros 


calesaewan taal ——_ & ¢ tas 
PIANYS. 


Read the wonderful orric1at Report, being the basis of the United States Centennial 
DECKER BROTHERS’ 

















award decreed to 


ALBERT WEBER, N. Y., 









Grand, Square and Upright Pianos. yee 


‘* For sympathetic, pure and rich tone combined with greatest power 
(as shown in their Grand, Square and Upright Pianos). These three styles show intelligence 
and solidity in their construction, a pliant and easy touch, which at the same time answers 
promrtly to its requirements, together with excellence of workmanship.” 

A. T. GOSHORN, Director-General. J. R. HAWLEY, President. 





Attest, [Seal.] J. L. Camppet., Secretary. 


oe CAUTION.—Beware of unscrupuious advertisers, who are trying to palm off a 


Grand, Upright and Square Pianos 


CERTIFICATE OF PRIVATE INDIVIDUALS consisting of renowned professors of 
Universities and Colleges, Chemists, Astronomers and Engineers, as a Centennial Award 
on Pianos, 


The Weber Grand Piano reached the highest average over all Competi- | 


tors, 95 out of a possible 96, next highest on Grand Pianos at 91. 


Call and see the Official report at the Weber Rooms and hear the Weber Pianos, which | 
stand to-day without a rival for ** Sympathetic, pure and rich tone combined 


have shown themselves to be so far superior to all others in excellence of workmanship, 
elasticity of touch, beauty of tone, and great durability, that they are now 
earnestly sought for by all persons desiring the very best Piano, 


LOW PRICES. EASY TERMs. 
CAUTION. 


It has been established beyond qontneeesy ) by the the cents of law that the only Piano 
known to the public and the Piano Trade as the KR PIANO is manufactured by 


,; Decker Broruers, All genuine DECKER PIANOS are: the following name on the Pianos 
| above the keys: 





with greatest power.” 
Warerooms, 5th Ave, cor, 16th Street, New York. LL 


Illustrated Catalogue, with Price List, 
SSTADBLISEIDD 18S4S. 


DECKER BROTHERS, 33 Union Square, New York. 


SSTABLISEHED 1843. 


“WOODWARD & BROWN, 


Pianoforte Manuiacturers, 
602 WASHINGTON STREET, 
Elastic in. Touch, 


(SAS ta PIANOS “ica (GREE 


33 & 335 West S6th Street, bet. 8th & Sth Aves., New York. 


mailee free upon application, 














BOSTON, MASS. 














FIRST-CLASS 


BEHNING ™,222"| BEHNING 


—_—~<With Improved Patent Agraffe Attachment ard Name Board.¢~— 


Office and Warerooms, 129 East 125th Street; 


Manufactory, 124th Street, cor. First Avenue, NEW YORK. 











atts known and prized for 






N\ Sin ana adetity in manufetare, 
T asterut and excellent improvements, 
E vegant variety of designs, 

Y iciaing unrivaled tones. 


Milustrated Catalogues sent free, 
J. SPE Y & CoO., 


Brattleboro, Vt. 





STEINWAY 


GRAND SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 


PIANOS. S&S 


Steinway & Sons are the only Manufacturers who make every part of 





their Piano-fortes, exterior and interior (including the casting 


of the full iron frames), in their own factories. 


New York Warerooms, Steinway Hall, 


Nos. 107, 109 and 111 EK. Fourteenth Street. 








CENTRAL EUROPEAN DEPOT, STEINWAY HALL, 


No. 15 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, W., London. 


Factory: Block bounded by 4th and Lexington Aves., 52d and 53d Sts., New York. 


— | 


SAW MILL, IRON FOUNDRY AND METAL WORES, ASTORIA, LONG ISLAND. 


Opposite Onc Ilundred and Twentieth Street, New York. 





——_——_ — 


LOCK WwooD PRESS, 74 


Duane Street. New York. 
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